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DEFAMATION IN FOLKLORE 


by 
Joser RySAN 


EFAMATION has always been viewed as a creation of imagination 

dominated by fears and hatreds and as such has been linked 

with superstition, legend and myth. Yet the study of defama- 
tion has so far failed to attract the attention of students of folklore. 
In this article I propose to demonstrate that defamation is an impor- 
tant branch of folklore, that it represents an aspect of the folklore of 
fear and that the motifs and patterns of defamation are based on the 
same mode of thought and sub’ect to the same psychological laws 
as other folklore. 

The mode of thought which underlies folklore is usually termed 
mythological, magic or simply emotional. Unlike rational thought it 
is based not on reason but on powerful emotions. Briefly, it can be 
described as follows: Under certain conditions, particularly in a situ- 
ation of crisis, individuals and groups become dominated by fears of 
danger and longings to overcome it to such an extent that their imagi- 
nation precipitates the pent-up emotions, objectifies them and projects 
them onto the surroundings. These externalizations of extraordinary 
emotional experience are eventually mistaken for reality. 

It was this kind of thinking which created mountain giants, drag- 
ons, mermen, trolls, elves and other mythical beings. Mountain giants 
are nothing else but the objectification of the collective fears of our 
ancestors in the face of the danger emanating from the mountains. 
They are an example of the folklore of fear without the element of 
defamation. The folklore of defamation arises only in those cases in 
which mythical qualities are grafted onto real individuals and social 
groups. A good example of the folklore of fear and defamation can be 
found in the popular beliefs and practices pertaining to the witch. 
For over three hundred years the witch constituted for our forefathers, 
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in periods of difficulty or unrest, the explanation of the numerous 
vicissitudes of life and the scapegoat for the prevailing ills of Christian 
society. Today we realize that the witch was the personification of 
the collective fears and hatreds of our forebears in the face of such 
incomprehensible, uncontrollable and threatening phenomena as storms, 
drouths, floods, fires, insect plagues, accidents, sickness and death 
among human beings and among domestic animals and of such trivial 
adversities of peasant life as the inability to churn butter or to milk 
a cow. Hence the terms weather-, butter-and milk-witch, spells of 
impotence, sickness and death. 

Defamation consists of numerous motifs of fear and hatred which 
are subject to the same laws of psychology as those of the rest of folk- 
lore. They have their roots in associative thinking which is familiar 
to the reader from legends, myths and magic. Associative reasoning 
is not based on the law of cause and effect but on a much more primi- 
tive and archaic principle of similarity and contagion. Consequently, 
a defamed individual or minority is associated with the violation of 
social taboos and moral code or linked with the symbols of evil of a 
given culture. For instance, in classical antiquity Greeks branded the 
Jews as descendants of lepers who had been expelled from Egypt.! 
They likewise accused them of ritual murder, a perennial charge of 
antisemitism which survived as late as the Third Reich. The Romans 
vilified Christians as the spawn of sodomy and incest and denounced 
them as cannibals. Very likely the Christian habit of calling each other 
brother and sister gave rise to the accusation of incest. The charge 
of cannibalism probably originated in the Roman misinterpretation of 
the meaning of the partaking of the blood and body of Christ during 
the Mass. 

The same pattern has continuously prevailed. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, and later as well, defamed individuals and groups were 
accused of transgression of Christian laws and of maltreatment of 
Christian emk’. s. For instance, the Jews were charged with defaming 
the Cross, the vietures of the Holy Virgin and of Christ; likewise of 
mutilating the ' Wafer by piercing it with needles until a miracle 
occurred and b came forth. The most probable explanation of the 
last superstition, which was widely spread in the Middle Ages, is that 
a kind of reddish mold caused by micrococcus prodigiosus, which 
often appears on Holy Wafers when left in a dark and moist place, 


‘The Jewish Encyclopedia, I, 642. 
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was mistaken for blood.2 During their trial in 1310 the Knights- 
Templar were charged, in addition to worshipping the Devil, with 
spitting on the Cross during their initiation ceremonies. Heretics and 
witches were believed to use Holy Wafers for the purposes of witch- 
craft or to feed them to their familiar spirits. As late as in 19th cen- 
tury Europe, Freemasons were accused of trampling the Cross during 
their blasphemous ritual, which atrocity reputedly caused most of 
them to have a stigma of a cross seared in the soles of their feet. 

A much simpler and more effective method of defamation has been 
to associate the prospective scapegoats with an archetype and arch- 


scapegoat of evil. Almost every culture possesses such an archetype. 
The Christian archscapegoat has been the Devil and the major ‘part of 
defamation has consisted in demonization of the defamed individuals 
and groups. For centuries, such “evil” individuals as Nero, Pilate, 
Robert the Devil, Attila the Hun, Emperor Frederic If of Hohenstau- 
fen, often called Antichrist, and such “evil” groups as pagans, Jews, 


heretics, witches, Huns, Tartars and Gypsies were branded as the chil- 
dren, disciples, warriors, allies and tools of the archfiend. 

The modern totalitarian regimes of Naziism and Communism 
created their own archetypes and archscapegoats of evil in the figures 
of the International Jew and the World Captialist. These political 
Devils of our age are the exact replicas of their religious prototype. 
For instance, the Nazis considered F. D. Roosevelt, Eisenhower, 
Churchill, Stalin, Pope Pius IX and XI to be Jews or half-Jews. In 
the eyes of an orthodox Nazi, the Communists, Socialists, Freemasons, 
Jesuits, Catholics and Rosicrucians were mere tools of the Interna- 
tional Jew. At the same time some of the very same personalities and 
organizations were branded by the Communists as puppets, instru- 
ments, fronts and dummy projects of their political Devil, the Inter- 
national Capitalist. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss at length the 
numerous motifs employed in defamation. It must suffice to state 
that they have remained curiously stereotyped throughout the history 
of our Western civilization. This stereotyped character is probably 
due to the relative constancy of the emotional structure of man through 
the ages. The motifs of defamation, like those of folk tales and folk 
songs, vary considerably in their age and character. The oldest among 
them are probably those which contain animal elements. Animal motifs 
appear in the defamation of origin and of physical characteristics. The 
pattern employed here is that if one wishes to defame individuals or 


*Encyclopedia ludaica, I, cl. 982. 
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minority groups one reviles their origin and physical characteristics. 
Some of the animal motifs undoubtedly represent fossilized survivals 
from the dawn of history when man stood in a close relationship to 
nature and animals. Whether any of these motifs reflect a faint echo 
of totemic beliefs and practices is more than doubtful. However, some 
of them are still in use. Thus the popular vilification “son of a bitch” 
is still considered a serious insult. The defamation of origin and phys- 
ical characteristics which contains animal motifs has been particularly 
applied to the members of alien races. In such cases popular imagina- 
tion seizes on any characteristic different from the norm of the in- 
group, such as excessive hairiness, unpleasant bodily odor, large ears, 
slanted eyes, flat feet and others. American war cartoons depicting 
the Japanese are an excellent example of this type of defamation. 

The most important and ever present motif which has been em- 
ployed in defamation through the ages is that of conspiracy against 
the existing order, both spiritual and secular. Jews, heretics, witches, 
Jesuits, Freemasons, Rosicrucians and others have been charged with 
such conspiracy, this is, with forming secret organizations, holding 
clandestine meetings, indulging in blasphemous and obscene rituals 
and with plotting to overthrow the standing order. The inquisitors 
maintained that the Devil founded and directed the sects of heretics 
and witches for subversive purposes. As late as 1928 Reverend 
Montague Summer in the preface to his translation of Malleus Male- 
ficarum expressed the view that the Church was justified in persecuting 
heretics and witches because they were the prototypes and precursors 
of modern anarchists and Communists and like the latter they strove 
to destroy not only the Divine but also the secular order, this is, the 
Church, monarchy, private property, marriage and other institutions. 
Like heretics and witches, the Jesuits were charged with countless plots 
against numerous personalities and governments. They were blamed 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew night, for the assassinations of 
Don Carlos, the son of Philip II of Spain; of Joseph II, the Emperor 
of Austria; of Abraham Lincoln; of Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria; 
with assassination attempts against Queen Elizabeth of England; 
Gustavus Adolphus, the King of Sweden, and others. It is, conse- 
quently, not surprising that the Protestant opponents of the Jesuit 
Order produced scientific “proof” that the Jesuits originated in the 

*J, Sprenger and H. Kramer, Malleus Maleficarum, Translated with the Intro- 


duction, Bibliography and Notes by Rev, Montague Summers (Bungay 1928), pp. 
1 ff. 
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notorious sect of the Assassins, otherwise referred to as Hashish- 
Smokers.# 

In support of the legends and myth of the “Great Conspiracy” 
spurious evidence was often brought to light. A small portion of this 
evidence consisted in the “confessions” of the accused before their 
judges. Due to the techniques of interrogation and extortion there is 
surprising resemblance between the trials and confessions of the 
Knights-Templar (1310) on the one hand, and the Moscow trials 
(1936), on the other hand. The bulk of the proofs of the Great Con- 
spiracy consisted in “revelations” of ex-members of defamed groups. 
The literary market on the continent of Europe in the 18th and 19th 
centuries was flooded with thrilling revelations of ex-Masons, ex-Jesuits, 
ex-Illuminati, ex-Rosicrucians and ex-members of other secret societies. 
(The mania for secret societies had a strange renaissance in the Third 
Reich. The Nazis revived the dualistic concept of the world according 
to which history consists in the struggle between the forces of good 
and evil. The forces of good were identified with the Aryan superrace; 
and the forces of evil, with International Jewry. This meant that along 
with the visible world there existed the secret world of Jewish and 
crypto-Jewish machinations.)> Finally, from time to time “blueprints” 
for the overthrow of the standing order on the part of subversive mi- 


norities have been “discovered.” Thus the inquisitors “came into pos- 
session” of the blueprints which the Devil had drawn for the sects of 
heretics and witches. The opponents of the Jesuit Order “uncovered” 
the Monita Secreta® which contained the Jesuit masterplan for the 
domination of the world. The Protocols of Zion? revealed allegedly the 
blueprints and the timetable of International Jewry for the enslavement 
of the world. 


Like the motifs in folk songs and legends, the defamation motifs 
and patterns are subject to regional migration and to circulation within 
various layers of society. 

The anti-Masonic folklore is a good example of the process as 
well as of the steady shift in the character and function of the motifs 


‘The best study of the anti-Jesuit folklore in B. Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln, ein 
Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte, 4th ed. (Freiburg i. B. 1904). 

"Cf. E. von Ludendorff, Kriegshetze and Voelkermorden in den letzten 150 
Jahren (Munich 1937); J. Strunk, Zu Juda and Rom-Tibet. Ihr Ringen um die 
Weltherrschaft (Munich 1937). 

*Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu were published for the first time in 1614. Cf. 
Reiber, Monita Secreta (Augsburg 1902). 

"Cf. The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, IV, 46-60. 
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of defamation from the religious to the political.6 The popular mind 
of the 18th century had a strong predilection for the romanticized ac- 
tivities of the then numerous secret societies. Among these societies 
the Masons attracted most attention. Shortly before the French Rev- 
olution their opponents among the aristocracy and clergy began to 
focus their attention on the political activities of the Freemasons. 
The upheaval of the French Revolution precipitated this trend. The 
champions of the “ancien regime” refused to accept the rational ex- 
planation that it was the revolutionary bourgeoisie which brought 
about the upheaval. Instead, they indulged in the mythological explan- 
ation according to which the leading revolutionaries were mere puppets 
and took their orders from anonymous masters concealed off stage, 
who were Freemasons. These legends were combined with the beliefs 
that the Masons strove to overthrow the existing order and to establish 
an atheistic World Republic. This political folklore which originated 
among conservative elements of the upper classes began to seep down 
to the lower classes mostly through the medium of the clergy. There 
it was absorbed by popular imagination and amalgamated with the reli- 
gious folklore around the Masons which formed part of popular tradi- 
tion. This folklore depicts Freemasons as being in league with the 
Devil from whom they obtained power and money and who disposed 
of them violently after a certain period of time; of buying and steal- 
ing children and giving them to the Devil in order to lengthen their 
own lives; of flying to secret meetings where they indulged in black 
magic and ritual unchasity. Obviously some of these beliefs were 
simply transferred from heretics and witches to the Masons. The 
amalgamated and popularized product then percolated upwards. It 
found its literary expression in a large number of sensational bestsellers. 
Perhaps the last and most notorious one was The Devil in the 19th 
Century® published in Paris in 1892 which described the sinister Palla- 
dium of the Masons with its seven infernal sacraments, its Black Mass 
and Luciferian rites. This book led to the Taxil'!® swindle where the 
key figure, Leo Taxil, boastfully confessed that the whole thing was 
a creation of his imagination. Eventually the anti-Masonic folklore 
was codified and “scientifically” verified by certain ideologists of fear 


*The best study of the anti-Masonic folklore is K. Olbrich, Die Freimaurer im 
deutschen Volksglauben (Breslau 1930); cf. also Handwoerterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens, III, cll. 23-44. 

*Bataille Dr. (Pseud.), Le Diable au X1Xe Siecle (Paris 1892). 

“Cf. L. Fry, Leo Taxil et La Franc-Maconnerie (Chaton 1934). 
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and hate. In the case of the anti-Masonic folklore the final rationaliza- 
tion and political formulation came from the pens of H. N. Webster, 
General E. von Ludendorff and I. G. Schwartz-Bostunich who “threw 
light” on the political machinations and conspiracy of the Masons 
throughout history.!! The final stage is the use of this folklore as a 
political weapon. Such a use resulted in the persecution of Freemasons 
in Fascist countries and, at the present time, in Communist countries 
as well. 

The foregoing discussion clearly justifies the conclusion that def- 
amation is an important branch of folklore and, as such, deserves the 
full attention of professional folklorists. A study of defamation casts 
more light on the origin, nature and function of the mythological mode 
of thought than consideration of any other type of folklore. It is obvious 
from the preceding examples that mythological behaviour is an archaic 
and primitive method employed by man to adjust himself to his trouble- 
some environment, to explain threatening problems and to cope with 
dangerous crises, and that defamation is one aspect of this behaviour. 
The reason that the mythological mode of thought and defamation 
have had such a marked appeal throughout the ages and have not lost 
their efficacy even today in the midst of unprecedented progress of 
rational thinking and science must be sought in the peculiar nature 
of the explanation and solution which they offer. The mythological 
explanation and solution consist essentially in the identification of 
the scapegoat who is held guilty of the current evils. Such an identifi- 
cation, in turn, permits individuals and groups to release their pent-up 
fears, convert them into specific hatreds and enables them to take a 


course of action which consists in aggression against the scapegoat. 
Therein lies the cause of the success and the longevity of mythological 
thinking and of defamation as a solution to crisis. 


Vanderbilt University 


IN. H. Webster, The French Revolution (New York 1920); E. von Luden- 
dorff, Die Vernichtung der Freimaurer durch Enthuellung ihrer Geheimnisse 
(Munich 1927); I. G. Schwartz-Bostunich, Juedischer Imperialismus (Berlin 1939) 








SUPERSTITIONS IN: MIDDLE TENNESSEE 


by 
MILpRED HATCHER 
Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


y EocrAPHIcAL and social conditions largely determine the kinds 


of superstitious beliefs and their many local variations. In and 

F near Clarksville, Tennesee, Negro “mammies” have contributed 
significantly. Some of my students, members of the D. A. R., and 
best friends have emphatic superstitious beliefs. For instance, if one 
intelligent lady, a college graduate, sees a black cat crossing in front 
of her, she will turn her new Chrysler around and drive perhaps blocks 
out of the way. Likewise, she will not permit a shrub, a pole, or any 
other vertical object to come between her and a walking companion, 
nor will she ascend a broad stairway beside another person. On New 
Year's Eve she asked me, “Did you eat black-eyed peas today? All 
the restaurants serve them on New Year’s Eve; for if on New Year’s 
Eve you eat black-eyed peas cooked with a silver dime, you'll have 
plenty of money all the year.” Then, too, she always places her hat 
on the bed post, never on the bed, because she believes that to lay it 
on the bed will bring bad luck. Also, at D. A. R. luncheons many 
Clarksville ladies will not pass salt from person to person, but will set 
the container down to avoid bad luck. 

The following are some of the less widely known superstitions 
collected from various elderly people and from my students. Bad Luck 
omens: “See a pin and let it lay, bad luck you'll have all day.” It is 
bad luck to count the stars. Jf you walk on someone else’s crutches, 
you'll soon walk on crutches of your own. Do not move from one 
house to another on Friday; if you do, ill fate will follow you. ‘To kill 
a cricket brings bad luck. It is bad luck to rock an unoccupied rock- 
ing chair. Never return borrowed salt. It’s bad to wash clothes on 
Friday. Do not cut a child’s hair before he is one year old. Never 
show a child his image in a mirror before he reaches his first birthday. 
Three people should never use one match, The groom should not see 
his bride before the ceremony on their wedding day. Do not marry 
in a pink dress. On your wedding day, ‘Wear something old, some- 
thing new, something borrowed, something blue, and keep a penny in 
your shoe.” Never try on a wedding veil before marriage; if you do, 
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you will probably never get married. If you marry on a rainy day your 
life will be filled with tears. If you marry in black, you will wish 
yourself back. If you look into the well before sunrise on May Day, 
you will see the face of the one you are to marry. Don’t sweep under 
the feet of a single person or he will remain single. Do not let another 
woman try on your wedding ring. Seeing the new moon through a tree 
or other obstruction is bad luck. If you drop a comb, step on it to 
avoid bad luck. 


Good luck superstitious: Find a horseshoe, spit on it, and throw 
it over your left shoulder. Carry a mustard seed. If you drop a book, 
step on it before you pick it up. Good luck is assured by carrying the 
left hind foot of a white rabbit shot with a silver bullet while the moon 
is full. It is lucky to find a straight pin pointing toward you. Find- 
ing a small, white stone brings luck. When you see a red truck, pinch 
yourself. A person with a mole behind the left ear is assured of plenty 
of money. For good luck, football coaches should wear the same suit 
to all the games. A baseball coach should leave his glove on the plate. 
Some schools will not use for their athletic uniforms the same color 
that they used the previous, poor season. Hoping to bring luck, some 
athletic coaches always chew gum at games. 


Cross your fingers when hoping for good luck or when telling a lie. 


If you borrow a pocket knife with the blades open, return it thus. 


If certain people bring you bad luck, always spit over your left 
shoulder when meeting them. 


If when driving you meet a wagon load of empty barrels, turn around 
and go back; or you'll have car trouble. 


If you spill salt on the table, throw a pinch of it over your left 
shoulder. 


If a rabbit crosses the road in front of your car, tip your hat and say, 
“How do you do, Mrs. Rabbit?” If you do not, you will have 
car trouble. 


If a rabbit or a cat crosses the road in front of you, turn your hat hind 
part before. 
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If you leave the house and for some reason find it necessary immedi- 
ately to return, seat yourself when you reach the house, and count 
to twenty; otherwise, you will have bad luck on your journey. 


When a baby is born, prick its skin and feed it a drop of its blood or 
it will die of the hives. 

Ward off evil by saying, “Bread and butter.’ Never walk with only 
one shoe on. 


Death Omens: a dog howling at night, a woodpecker pecking on 
a roof, a dream of muddy water, bells ringing within your own ears, 
or a lightning bug or a bird that gets into the house. Also, if you 
wash your clothes during Christmas week, there will soon be a death 
in the family. If you leave Christmas decorations over the door until 
New Year’s, a death will occur in the family before the year ends. A 
precocious child usually dies young. If your hair is cut before March, 
you will die before the next March. Red in the morning, sailor’s 
warning; red at night, sailor’s delight. 


Miscellaneous Superstitions: 
Wind from the east is good for man or beast. 
A horse returning home without his rider means trouble. 
When a person’s hair grays early, his soul is pure and pearly. 
A dimple in a woman’s chin means a devil dwells within. 
Babies born at night before nine o’clock may be hump-shouldered. 


If your ears itch, someone is saying something good about you; 
if they burn, someone is saying bad things about you. 


- If you drop a knife, someone is coming. 


If it rains while the sun is shining, it will rain the same time tomor- 
row. 

A crowing rooster in your door indicates that you will have company. 

If the wedding day is bright, the bride will be happy; if it is gloomy, 
she will have trouble in her wedded life. If the weather on the 
following day is fair, the groom will be happy; if it is dark, he 
will be unhappy. If it rains on the first day of a month, it will 
rain often that month. When your left eye itches, you will be 
pleased; when your right eye itches, you will cry. 
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If your nose itches, somebody is coming with a hole in his britches. 


If on New Year’s Day the first person to come to your house is a 


woman, your chickens will be hens; if a man, they will be roost- 
ers. 


If a butterfly lights upon your shirt, you will receive a new shirt. 
If a baby falls off a bed before he is a year old, he will be smart. 


If the wind blows from the southwest on the first three days of 
March, there will be a wet spring. 


If you step on a crack, you will break your mother’s back. 
If you drop a fork, you will have company. 

A snake hung over a fence will bring rain within three days. 
Clear sunset, fair weather next day. 


If the sun sets behind a cloud bank on Sunday, it will rain before 
Wednesday. 


Sing before breakfast and you will cry before supper; sing before you 
eat and you will cry before you sleep. 


If a rain-crow hollers, it will soon rain. Aching bones are a sign that 
it will soon rain. 


If you accidentally drop a dish rag, someone is coming. 


Wish-making Beliefs 


If you make a wish and blow out all the candles on your birthday 
cake, the wish will come true. 

Make a wish when you see a new moon through branches of trees. 

If you find a pin pointing toward you, pick it up, stick it lightly in 
your clothes so that it will fall out over your shoulder, make a 
wish, and the wish will come true. 

If you see a redbird, turn around three times and make a wish. 

When you see a loaded hay truck, make a wish; but do not look at 
the truck again. 


If when peeling an apple you do not cut the peeling but throw it over 
your left shoulder and wish, your wish will be granted. 
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If two people conversing both say the same thing at the same time, 
they should lock the little fingers of their left hands and make a 
wish, then unlock fingers, and try to make the fingers pop. If they 
do pov, the wishes will come true. 


Folk Remedies 


Freckles will leave your face if you wash it with the dew off a straw 
stack. To remove warts wash them in the water of a dead stump; 
or put blood from the wart on a grain of corn to be eaten by a 
chicken and when the chicken crows, the wart will leave; or make 
the wart bleed, rub meal on it, and put the meal in a sack which 
is thrown away. 


When someone finds it, the wart will leave. 


Keeping a buckeye seed in your pocket keeps rheumatism away. 


Poke root tea cures scabbies (itch). 

A match in your hair cures headache. 

Trim your nails only on Friday and you will never have a toothache. 
The bark of the Balm of Gilead tree will cure leprosy. 

Hives are cured by catnip. 

A stye on the eye is cured by rubbing it with a gold ring. 


To stop a nose bleed, put a nail over your ear or hold a dime against 
the roof of your mouth. 


Wear asafetida around the neck to keep away diseases. 


To cure hiccoughs, drink water out of the side of the glass farther 
from you. 


Hiccoughs are also cured by kidding a person about a friend of the 
opposite sex, or by putting a paper sack over the head, or by eat- 
ing a lemon. 


There are many other beliefs: 


To test the ripeness of a watermelon, lay a straw on it. If it is ripe, 
the straw will turn around. 


To locate a vein of ground water, hold a peach-tree fork in both 
hands. If it turns down, water is below. 


Spit on your bait and you will catch a fish. 
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To make a screech owl quit screeching, tie a knot in your pillow. 


To free a room of disease germs, expose a cut onion to take up the 


germs. 
Make your molasses on a light night and it will be light in color. 


When you pull a tooth, put it under your pillow and the fairies may 
replace it with money. Never throw a tooth out of doors. 


If you are having bad luck while playing cards, put your handkerchief 
on your chair or on your head and your luck will change. 


Don’t trim an infant’s fingernails with scissors before his first birth- 
day; if you do, he will become a thief. 


Rattlesnake rattlers in a violin improve its tone. 
Quicksilver (mercury) poured on the ground will make a sinkhole. 


Two people walking together and going on opposite sides of an ob- 
stacle must say, “Bread ’n butter,” or they will break their friend- 
ship. 


Butter a cat’s paws to make it stay at home. 


A howling dog will quit howling if you take your shoe off and turn it 
bottom side up. 


Kill hogs in the dark of the moon or the meat will be greasy. 

Have dental work done only when the zodiac signs are about the head. 
Plant your potatoes and corn during a dark night and get good yields. 
Corn planted during a full moon grows tall. 

Root crops planted when there are dark nights produce well. 

Cows get on their knees and pray on New Year’s Eve. 

Thunder causes milk to sour. 

A cow always turns her tail toward the wind. 

All things good or bad come in threes. 


If you put your socks into your shoes at night, you are saving your 
troubles for the next day. 


If you are ill all day, you got up on the wrong side of the bed. 


Austin Peay State College 





MOTHER GOOSE REREAD 


by 
ALISON WHITE 


7 7 HEN THE FIRST Mother Goose book of nursery rhymes ap- 
\\ peared in The Bible and Sun bookshop, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, almost two hundred years ago, the publisher-bookseller 
John Newbery gave it a title worth looking at. It was: Mother 
Goose’s Melody, or Sonnets for the Cradle in Two Parts: Part I— 
The Most Celebrated Songs and Lullabies of the Old British Nurses 
Calculated to amuse Children and excite them to sleep; Part Il— 
Those of that sweet Songster and Muse of Art and Humours, Master 
William Shakespeare. “Adorned with cuts and illustrated with notes 
and maxims, historical, philosophical, and critical.’’ Shakespeare and 
the Old British Nurses sort well together in this collection, as in the 
plays. The great Elizabethan songs accommodate themselves readily 
to the nonsense of a nursery world where first and second childhood 
meet. It is no great leap from “Hey diddle diddle” to “Hey nonny 
nonny;” to “birds do sing, hey ding a ding ding,” or “ When that I 
was and a little tiny boy.” The mad songs of the “maid called Bar- 
bary,” of Ophelia or the feigning Edgar resemble the more mindless 
among nursery jingles, and some scraps are identical: 


‘Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.’ 


A good deal can be inferred about the Rhymes by examining New- 
bery’s imposing title for them. Mother Goose was appropriated from 
Perrault’s successful Contes de ma Mére l’Oye; Newbery replaced 
Contes by Melody. Besides advising buyers that the book offered 
rhymes, Melody connoted the song or chant origin of many of the 
verses. It was justified further by lyricism such as that in “How 
many miles to Babylon?” and by the music motif, as in “She shall 
have music wherever she goes.” Sonnets for the Cradle suggested the 
infant audience. Sonnet was used loosely here, as in Donne’s Songs 
and Sonnets. That there was also an ironic inflection in sonnets be- 
comes clear in the preface “By a very Great Writer of very Little 
Books,” probably written by Oliver Goldsmith who was Newbery’s 
employee at the time and was furthermore given to quoting his favor- 
ites from these “sonnets.” The preface enlarges upon sonnet: “Char- 
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actatus, King of the Britons, was rocked in his cradle in the Ile of 
Mona, now called Anglesea, and tuned to sleep by some of these so- 
poriferous sonnets.” Wit of this sort appears too in the maxims at- 
tached to the jingles which are then signed grandiosely: Boyle, Gro- 
tius, Creusa. After “Margery Daw”: “It is a mean and scandalous 
practice in authors to put notes to things that deserve no notice.— 
Grotius.”” After “Three Wise Men”: “It (the bowl) is long enough. 
Never lament the loss of what is not worth having. Boyle.’ Such 
sophisticated mockery succeeds, as cartoonists and political commen- 
tators succeed in the adaptation of Mother Goose to their themes. No 
employment as burlesque has demolished these manifestly durable 
little poems. They sustain parody as their “literary’’ equivalents can- 
not. Wordsworth’s “We Are Seven” and still more ‘Tennyson's 
“Minnie and Winnie” are wide open to the parodist. The traditional 
nursery rhyme lends itself without being absorbed. 


The Rhymes are far from being as artless as they may appear to 


those who rely upon fond recollection. Usually satiric, “Mother 
Goose” is often downright cynical. A candid look at the lines will sur- 
prise the reader. Like the folk-tales which many of them parallel in 
modes of origin, still more of survival, the verses are often amoral. 
As for their humor, it is physical or, when verbal and otherwise “in- 
tellectual,” based upon irony. Except for a few sheer songs, the rhymes 
present laconic, wry observations upon vanity, the ways of fools, the. 
price of folly. They treat of delusion, disillusion, punishment, re- 
venge, adversity, indignity, contentiousness, theft and assault, the 
doings of simpletons and lunatics. The acid content is high. Amid 
the verses usually so prettily illustrated, are jeers and taunts: ‘Cross 
Patch,” “Georgie Porgie,”; wisecracks and pert talk: “Nobody asked 
you Sir, she said”; threats and curses: “Tell-tale tit, your tongue 
shall be slit,’ and “I'll grind his bones to make me_ bread.” 
For ghoulish wit, “| John] fell and broke his neck, Johnny, how dost 
thou now?” Through the nursery idiom, the Rhymes voice adult 
asides, bitter enough: “I had money, and he had none! And that’s the 
way the row begun.” Often, of course, the irony is more engaging: 


If all the world was apple pie, 

And all the sea was ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink? 
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This is free of that intrusion of adult sour feeling that mars some of 
the rhymes as nursery pieces, though it adds to their interest for the 
adult. “What should we have to drink?”—placed after three inflated 
suppositions—provides a puncturing of extravagant talk. The same 
kind of good-humored curbing appears in such anticlimax as: “Simple 
Simon went a-fishing/ For to catch a whale;/ All the water he had 
got/ Was in his mother’s pail.” Ironic gaiety of this sort enlivens the 
wedding-pieces where the principals are such creatures as frog and 
mouse attended by the burnie bee, or a cat with bagpipes. It presents 
a pig in the barber’s chair or celebrates the habits of a Guinea-pig 
who “always walked upon his feet,/ And never fasted when he eat.” 
Satire is omnipresent, even in the gentlest of teasing to get a tired 
child out of his clothes: “Deedle deedle dumpling,/ My son John.” 
But it can whine: “Needles and pins! Needles and pins!/ When a 
man marries,/ His trouble begins.”/ As the nursery rhymes survive, 
they are invulnerable to parody though productive of it. Like adages 
they may represent experience on two or more levels. By use of 
mother wit, race experience resolves itself in these miniature dramas 
of homely nonsense. 

The traditional nursery rhymes—not only the group assembled by 
Newbery, but the scores which cluster about them in edition after 
edition—-survive as poetry. This survival is owing to their attractions 
in rhythm and imagery. In chants and jingles such as these, a part of 
the oral tradition, the first few words very often may be seen to estab- 
lish the rhythmic pattern. Many of the rhymes start with a stressed 
syllable and fall into descending metrical feet, to match the rhythm 
of the cradle. Then too, a natural beginning for nursery songs is 
“little.” The “Littles” of Mother Goose, Jack Horner, Bo-peep, Miss 
Muffet, Boy Blue, spring off their initial adjective, “little,” into what 
is usually marked as trochaic or as dactylic measures. In cradle chants 
the latter lines take approximately the stress of the first line. “Bye, 
baby bunting,/ Daddy’s gone a-hunting./ Another stock send-off is 
the calling of an animal or imitation of its crying. Thus: “Godsey, géo- 
sey, gander,” “Ptssy-cat, pussy-cat,” “Bad, baa, black sheep,” “Cock- 
a-doéddle-dod.” And many rhymes begin with questions, with wid and 
how and whére. “Who killed Cock Robin?” “Héw many miles to 
Babylon?” The excitement in a nursery rhyme may be set up in a 
spondaic shout at the first: “Hark,/ Hark,/ the dégs/ do bark.’’/ 
“Seé, sée!/ What shall I sée?/ A horSe’s héad/where his tail/should 
be.” This leaping staccato of the monosyllabic call enforces accents in 
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the adjacent lines. “Pipe,/cat dance,/ moutse—-/ reads as four 
stressed: syllables, though the imperative first and third are heavier than 
the others. A dance-step enters as these four hopping syllables drop 
among the trisyllabic feet before and after them: 


The mouse has married the bumble-bee; 
Pipe, cat—dance, mouse 
We'll have a wedding at our good house. 


“Old King Cole” provides an interesting use of single stressed sylla- 


bles. Given the reading of Old/King/Céle,/ the whole rhyme follows 
suit, in that adjacent long syllables recur like drumbeats: ‘‘dld 
soul/” .. . “éld s6ul/” and “‘was/ hé, 

Among metrical patterns in traditional nursery rhymes, the dom- 
inant is that of dipodic verse: meter in which the time interval is 
measured by a compound unit of two ordinary feet, alternately carry- 
ing stronger and fainter stress. Thus: 


Gay go up/ and gay go down, 
To ring the bélls/ of London town 


In each double foot the second stress is on an adverb or on a noun 
which as object of a verb (stressed) or suffix to a proper noun 
(stressed) demands only a secondary accent. This suits the motion of 
bell-pulling. The ringer gives his rope a sharp jerk, and in a secondary 
motion the rope lifts and falls with the bell’s swinging. This second 
pull, net of but upon the ringer’s hands, is light; he rides the rope’s 
motion. But he must tug again, and the second strong accent is sug- 
gested. It is TUG, (swing), TUG, (swing), in keeping with the 
dipodic stresses of the line. In Mother Goose (using the title in the 
modern, loose sense) dipodic meter accommodates trisyllabic half-feet, 
as in: 

Girls and béys,/ come out to play/ 
quickening to 


Céme with a whéop/ and céme with a call./ 


One sees how diversified are the rhythms by setting nursery 
rhymes to music: few will fit to one tune. The most constant form 
is that of “Hey diddle diddle,” which carries the stresses of the typi- 
cal ballad stanza. “Hub-a-dub-dub,” “Old Mother Hubbard A 
Diller a Dollar,’ “Little Jack Horner,’ ‘Mistress Mary,” “Lucy 
Locket,” and “Simple Simon” are in this pattern; after a fashion, all 
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can be sung to one melody. But there are very many other nursery 
rhymes; few of these can be lumped together metrically. The ones 
just listed are among the most widely known, probably because they 
present personalities, but perhaps also because of their metrical same- 
ness, so suitable to rocking and swinging. 

Most of Mother Goose’s human figures are in the ballad-like 
rhymes cited above as metrically alike. Some in this group stem from 
the traditional ballads, many of which likewise presented stock fig- 
ures: shepherds, kings, “scholars,” old men, old women. Some cor- 
ruptions of the English and Scottish ballads suggest that nursery 
rhymes may sometimes have evolved from the translating of un- 
familiar words into other words more appropriate to childish knowl- 
edge and interest. “Little Matthy Groves,” an American version of 
“Little Musgrave,” alters “The first came down arrayed in white,/ 
The next came down in pall/” to this: “The first came down a raven 
white,/ The next came down a polly./ Such a pull exerted by the 
nursery upon the old ballads often resulted in replacing persons with 
animals. Commonly, the cat is the witch’s familiar; in nursery rhyme 
the cat is the witch. ‘“Pussy’s in the well” is easy to associate with 
the ancient trial by drowning, the more so when we observe that the 


lad who put her in, “Little Tommy Green,” was, in early printings, 
“Little Tom O'Linne” (1797) or “Tommy Linn.” Tommy Linn is the 
hero of a group of fireside ballads, one of which Scott quotes in Red- 
gauntlet, Most of these Tommy Linn ballads celebrate the immersion 
or drowning of cats: 


The two grey cats and the grey kits’ mother, 
All went over the bridge together; 

The bridge broke down, they all fell in, 
May the rats go with you, sings Tom Bowlin. 


(Tom Bowlin is even closer to Tommy Linn than is Tommy Green.) 
Such cats-into-water jingles show their link with the romantic ballad 
“Tam Lin” (Child, 39) in Tam Lin’s command to Janet: “Then throw 
me into well water,/ O throw me in wi speed,’’/ to free him from en- 
chantment. 

If a few of the familiar Mother Goose jingles appear to be off- 
shoots of ballads, others may be survivals of primitive ritual. Unlike 
the ballad rhymes, these cut across language boundaries. The sug- 
reader of verses dealing with birds and flight. To this day a divination 
gestion of divination ceremonies is one that may occur to almost any 
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game is commonly played with paper scraps on the index fingers. 
player blows to see which will fly first, and intones: 


There were two blackbirds sat upon a hill 

The one was named Jack, the other named Jill. 

Fly away, Jack! Fly away, Jill! 

Come again, Jack! Come again, Jill! 
The lines suggest the augur’s actions. In Scandinavian myth the Ed- 
daic Hjuki and Bil are captured by Mani, the moon, and absorbed 
into her, as they are drawing water in a pail. It is tempting to derive 
a parallel to the pair in Mother Goose, who fetch their pail of water. 
A pagan beginning is suggested here, too, in the frequent substitution 
of the apostles Peter and Paul for Jack and Jill, in early occurrences 
of the rhyme. In “Ladybird,” divination is connoted: “Tell me where 
my love can be,” or “Tell me when my wedding will be.” But the 
earliest printed version, still the popular one, is: 


Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children will burn. 
Though a few variants of this suggest a bird, the ladybird is in most 
an insect. In myth such insects are associated with the sun as it 
travels across the sky. Observing a chafer rolling its ball of eggs, the 
Egyptians nominated it as caretaker and pusher of the sun. In Ger- 
manische Mythen Mannhardt suggested that the familiar ladybird 
chant was once a charm to speed the sun. “Your house is on fire” 
was the effect of sunset. Such rhymes, perhaps at core the remnants 


of ritual chants, depend upon the repetition of calls, and on rhyme, 
for their consistency. The ballad-scraps follow ballad patterns. In 
one small group the rhymes are built upon curnulative repetition and 
usually dispense with rhyme. “This is the house that Jack built,” 
a cumulative verse-tale to be found in several European literatures, 
served as a harvest incantation. Like “The Old Woman and her Pig” 
and still more like the Hebrew “A Kid, a Kid,” it lists a sequence of 


powers, each superseded, and ends with something prized by primitive 
people: malt, a pig, a kid. Its form is that of popular aids toward 
memorizing, devised (especially “A Kid’’) for use with creeds and other 
sacred writings. “Green Grow the Rashes,’ among nursery poems, pre- 
serves sections of various Christian chants of the Creed which, in turn, 
preserve scraps of Hebrews and so-called Druid credo chants. The fol- 
lowing introduces One, the Creator. 
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I'll sing you one oh! 

Green grown the rushes oh! 
What is your one oh? 

One is one and all alone 

And evermore shall be so. 


The numbers, with objects or persons attached, mount to the Ten 
Commandments and Twelve Apostles. The question and answer struc- 
ture of such chants recalls flyting exercises: impositions of problems 
or tasks, with trick answers: “How can there be a cherry that has no 
stone? / How can there be a chicken that has no bone? / The flyting 
stanza relies upon rhyme, and dispenses with cumulative repetition. 

As a literary kind, or genre, the nursery rhyme stands between 
the sub-literary, sometimes almost sub-rational, primitive incantation 
and the “literary” lyric or song. Probably it serves, or can be made 
to serve, readers of poetry in that it may span for them the distance 
in their own consciousness between advanced poetic expression and 
the readers’ relics of primitive feeling. C. Day Lewis’s excellent verse 
anthology The Echoing Green distributes some of the most vigorous 
old nursery rhymes among the best short poems in the language. 
W. H. Auden’s selection of items for The Oxford Book of Light Verse 
begins with Chaucer and concludes with Yeats and Lawrence. In such 
company one finds “I had a Little Nut-Tree,” “Song of Sixpence,” 
“The Lion and the Unicorn,’ and a score of other good things from 
the Old British Nurses, 

In Paris, at the 1953 biennial conference of University Professors 
of English, a world-wide association, the British poet and educator, 
Ronald Bottrall, urged the intensive use of Mother Goose rhymes to 
initiate foreign students of English poetry into the richly varied 
rhythms and cadences which are so difficult for them. All the flexi- 
bility of a great language, in profoundly imaginative expression, is 
to be found there. Might not a return now and then to these richly 
varied, finely attuned little poems serve even the most adept readers 
of poetry — adult native readers of English and American poetry? 
Some modern poems force such a return, or touching of home base, in 
their use of nursery rhymes as basic structure. W. H. Auden, “Oh 
where are you going? said reader to rider,” consistently applies “The 


Cutty Wren,” which starts “O where are you going? says Milder to 
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Malder.”” From other stanzas of Auden’s, “The Turtle Dove,” we hear 
echoes: 


“T’ll love you till the ocean 
Is folded and hung up to dry, 
And the seven stars go squawking 
Like geese about the sky. 
The years shall run like rabbits, 
For in my arms I hold 
The Flower of the Ages, 
And the first love of the world.” 

Now that hundreds of traditional rhymes are available in Peter 
and Iona Opie’s Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, we may antic- 
ipate further refreshment as we read current poetry, in seeing old 
songs resung. For the old songs assert their power of going alive into 
fresh poetry, even as they once made a confident entrance into Othello, 
Hamlet, King Lear. Of course, as John Newbery put it two hundred 
years ago, they will continue their benevolent work of “exciting” chil- 
dren to sleep. For the audience which supposes itself maturer, the 
work they do is that of all abiding verse: they excite us to awake. 


And what is rhyme for if not to wake the living and the partly living? 


University of Alberta 





THE FOLKTALES OF LOUISIANA 
AND THEIR BACKGROUND 


by 
CALVIN CLAUDEL 


PP VE FOLKTALES of Louisiana, mainly French in language and 
background, are found in the central and southern part of the 
State, with a small but important survival of Spanish tales in the 

extreme south. To the stories of French tradition have been added 

the subtle enrichment of Indian and Negro folklore. 

The French-speaking inhabitants with their stock of folktales stem 
from two groups of settlers, those that came directly from France dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and those that came from Acadia in the 
latter part of the century. 

By means of rivers and bayous, these early settlers went from 
New Orleans to settle in outlying rural areas, taking with them their 
traditional lore from France, and settlements were established on the 
banks of such streams as Bayou Lafourche, Bayou Teche, and Red 
River. Communities were knit together by their system of waterways. 
The giant artery of the Mississippi served also to link them with the 
other French trading-posts and settlements throughout the Louisiana 
Territory. A boat was called a voiture, and the bayous and rivers 
were highways of transportation and communication. 

With the invention of the steamboat trading grew to large propor- 


tions, and along waterways boat landings became legendary places 


where boats unloaded exotic bales of goods from foreign lands and re- 
loaded cargoes of cotton and syrup to be taken back. Stories were 
spread by persons voyaging along these routes. 

Although the Acadians arrived somewhat late in Louisiana, they 
really harked back to an earlier French tradition, since they had 
settled Acadia around the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
These settlers, whose language and customs were considered some- 
what archaic and provincial, gradually mingled with the other settlers 
throughout the period of the nineteenth century. The language of all 
these French-speaking inhabitants, which for convenience sake can be 
called Louisiana French, became somewhat homogeneous, varying 
from the literary French of the cultured Creole to that of the unet- 
tered Acadian on the other extreme. 
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A typical community of French-speaking inhabitants is found in 
the Parish of Avoyelles, with its capital of Marksville and its boat 
landings on the Red River in days gone by. The folktales of this 
region are good examples of the folk narrative of Louisiana as a whole, 
and show a closer relationship with such far-away communities as Mis- 
souri and Canada. 

The neighboring Parish of Pointe Coupée gives us the best de- 
velopment of the Creole Negro folktales. Although we see the influence 
of the Negro in a preponderance of animal tales of a humorous nature, 
yet it is safe to say that these folktales show a background that is 
mostly French. Generally speaking, in the other areas of Louisiana, 
such as Evangeline, Lafayette, Iberia, and Lafourche, one finds vari- 
ants of the same folktales found in Avoyelles and Pointe Coupée. 

There is one exception to this predominantly French quality in 
the folktales of Louisiana. This is found in the Spanish Parish of 
Saint Bernard, particularly in its fisherfolk communities, where one 
finds folktales of Spanish origin. The inhabitants here are known as 
Islenos because they originally came from the Canary Islands. They 
were settled during the latter part of the eighteenth century, and their 
folktales and language have been preserved for over one hundred and 
fifty years, due no doubt to extreme isolation. Even among these 
fisherfolk communities we find some French influence. 

Before discussing the folktales of Louisiana in detail, we should 
mention the work of Alcée Fortier. His small volume, Louisiana Folk- 
Tales, published in 1893, represents one of our earliest collections of 
American folklore. Fortier also helped found the American Folklore 
Society and established the once very active Louisiana Folklore Asso- 
ciation. His little collection of Creole folktales, setting forth the ex- 
ploits of Jean Sot, Bouqui and Lapin, helped to make folklore a 
scholarly study in this country. 

In broad outline, the folktales of Louisiana are very similar to 
folktales found elsewhere. However, see a closer relationship with the 
tales of Canada, Missouri, and the Antilles. The folktales of all these 
related regions show a close similarity to the narrative lore of France, 
not only in language but also in types and motifs. The folk stories of 
Saint Bernard are very similar to tales from such Spanish-speaking 
areas such as Colorado and New Mexico; and compared to the folk 
narrative of Spain these reveal a definitely Spanish background. 


While most of these tales show a French stamp, one will find 


a Louisiana flavor in them. This is seen in the mention of characteris- 
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tic foods, clothing, plants, animals, etc. Thus on hearing them, one 
will discover its peculiar genius loci. 

Among the folk of such a parish as Avoyelles, evenings used to 
be frequently devoted to telling and listening to folktales. In summer 
this was done on the front gallery, or porch; and in winter in the big 
front room around the fireplace. The folktales were usually told by 
an older person, known for his or her ability as a raconteur, while 
everyone else listened. Oftentimes neighbors from nearby or across the 
bayou would come to visit, which was called going for la veillée. These 


occasions Of hospitality and exchanging stories were a deeply rooted 


custom, 

For the sake of classification, these folktales fall into five broad 
categories —- the numskull type, the clever and stupid animal charac- 
ters, the rascal or rogue type, the hero, the heroine, and lastly mis- 
cellaneous tales. 

Among the many characters of Louisiana folktales, the most in- 
teresting perhaps is the numskull type, called Jean Sot, or Foolish 
John. Jean Sot is a stupid errand boy who never does a single thing 
right, despite his mother’s patient prompting and exasperated scold- 
ing. This literal minded nurskull never learns from his mistakes, but 
repeats them over and over. His series of doltish antics center around 
the tale type listed as ‘“The Foolish Bridegroom.” He also generally ap- 
pears in two tale types, often fused together — “The Hungry Num- 
skull” and “The Robbers under the Tree.”” We find all these types in 
Louisiana, showing that this character took firm root. 

This zany type is very old, and variant stories of the incompetent 
errand boy and the hungry numskull are found internationally. The 
very name Johannes in Latin meant boob, and this is true of its de- 
rivatives Jean, Juan, Giovanni, etc. As Gianni or Zanni he is found in 
the Commedia dell’ Arte and as Janot in the Théatre de la Foire. 
Thus when we speak of “a zany,” we are referring to a person directly 
related to Jean Sot in name and character. 

There are many other folktales in Louisiana that do not come 
within the cycle of Jean Sot, but foliow the pattern of the numskull 
type. There are funny stories about three Irishmen who learned to 
talk a little Creole, unwittingly confessed to a crime, and were hanged, 
in the tale generally listed as ““‘We Three, for Money.” Then there is 
the absurd tale of “The Numskulls Unable to Count Themselves.” 
The last two tales come from the Creole Negroes of Pointe Coupée. 
From the /slenos and from Avoyelles we have the story of ‘The Cow 
Grazes on the Roof.” 
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The numskull type is well developed among the inhabitants of 
French descendancy in such areas as Avoyelles and elsewhere in Loui- 
siana. He is found to some extent among the Creole Negroes of Pointe 
Coupée. 

Somewhat related in humorous content to the cycle of tales about 
Jean Sot are the series of stories centered around the characters of 
Bouqui and Lapin. Although these are often classified as animal tales, 
in these stories the creatures behave like human beings. Bouqui, whose 
name derives from an African word meaning hyena, and Lapin are 
coupled together in fixed roles. Bouqui is stupid and always tricked 
by his clever rabbit companion Lapin. Perhaps the oldest and most 
popular story involving Bouqui and Lapin is “The Tarbaby,” which 
is found in many areas of Louisiana. Versions from Avoyelles, Pointe 
Coupée, and Iberia, although very similar to versions in many other 
regions of the worlds present a unique and peculiar quality found only 
among the Acadian-French people or the Creole-French Negroes. 

In these tales of Bouqui and Lapin, cleverness and having one’s 
wits about himself pay off while stupidity and greediness are punished. 
We see this in “The Smokehouse,” listed as “Wolf Overeats in the 
Cellar,” in which Bouqui is chided by Lapin for having eyes bigger 
than his stomach. We see these characters again in the well known 
tale of “The Crop Division.” 

These tales of Bouqui and Lapin are very popular among the 
Creole Negroes of Pointe Coupée. Here we find them coupled together 
in many amusing adventures — in the type of “Rabbit Rides Fox A- 
Courting,” “Rabbit Plays Godfather,” etc. There are many other 
stories that follow this pattern. Sometimes the alligator or the wolf 
will play the part of Bouqui, and the fox the part of Lapin. 

Like Jean Sot, these tales of the scapegoat victim and the trickster 
are very widespread and ancient in origin. We find direct parallels to 
such tales as “The Smokehouse” in the Roman de Renard. Here 
Isengrin the wolf plays the role of Bouqui and Renard the Fox the 
part of Lapin. 

These tales seem more prevalent among primitive people, especial- 
ly since animals are more abundant among them. These creatures take 
on the attributes of extreme types of humanity, such as stupidity or 
cunning. Thus it is not surprising to find a prevalence of such tales 
among the Creole Negroes of Louisiana. 

Coming roughly under this category are many other tales involv- 
ing other animals, such as the bear, the raccon, the deer, the turtle, 
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the snake, etc. From Avoyelles we have a version, for instance, of 
“The War of the Birds and Quadrupeds.”’ The bear starts a quarrel 
with a wren, who challenges him to a battle. The fox, who uses his 
tail as a flag, is stung by the wasp, and the battle ends forthwith as 
he lowers his tail. 

The rogue or rascal type is also prevalent in the folktales of Loui- 
siana. Perhaps the best example is “Frank Rascal” from Pointe 
Coupée, listed as “The Master Thief.” The rogue type is found also 
in the tale of “The Diamond and the Diviner,” in which a fellow 
named Cricket, by a pretense of magic and religious hocus-pocus, re- 
covers lost articles. This tale is found in Avoyelles and elsewhere in 
Louisiana. 

From Pointe Coupée, among the Creole Negroes, we have the tale 
of “The Suit for Chickens Produced from Boiled Eggs,” in which a 
rascally innkeeper tries to cheat a belatedly honest man. From this 
same region, there is the tale of a swindled that sells a sort of talking 
clairvoyant buzzard to a husband seeking to discover the infidelities 
of his wife, a version of “The Rich and the Poor Peasant.” 

From Avoyelles we have a version of “The Bargain Not to Be- 
come Angry.” From here we also have the tale of the young scamp 
named Roclos who dupes the old king into being drowned by diving 
for sheep; this tale is a variant of “The Rich and the Poor Peasant.” 

The previous folktale and the others are well known in world 
folklore. These stories of clever rascals are very dear to the folk. This 
genre seems particularly prevalent in French folk culture. These tales 
of wit and cleverness are numerous in Louisiana. 

We have the tale of the three lazy brothers who are so lazy that 
they eat breakfast, dinner, and supper at one sitting and go back to 
bed, since the eldest reasons that it is not proper to work after sup- 
per. There is even the story of a hog thief, who is detected by a ring 
that is placed under the pig’s skin. 

Another cycle of tales centers around the hero type who is gener- 
ally known as “Tit-Jean,” or Little John, in Louisiana folklore. This 
hero with the same name is also found in Canadian and Missouri folk- 
lore, in a closely related series of tales. The themes are generally 
romantic and adventurous. This character seems to belong to a Euro- 
pean or more sophisticated and less primitive kind of folk society. A 
number of the motifs, such as the three-day tournament, go back to 
medieval customs. This is particularly revealed in the use of charac- 
ters of nobility, such as kings, queens, princes, and princesses. 
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Little John appears in “The Seven-Headed Beast,” or the tale 
of “The Dragon Slayer.” This story is also very well developed in 
Missouri’ folklore. We find him in “The Seven Giants,” listed as 
“Squeezing the Supposed Stone,” in which he dupes the stupid ogre 
into destroying himself. He is found in “The Youth who Wanted to 
Learn What Fear Is.” 

Sometimes our hero will be called Jack, Golden Hair, or Catafo. 
The roles, however, are more or less the same. Our hero always goes 
through a series of great obstacles to win the girl’s hand. Sometimes 
he is a humble person or a prince in disguise, but he never fails to 
come out the winner. He is the opposite of the dolt Jean Sot. As a 
hero type, he is intelligent, resourceful, and brave. 

From Avoyelles we find an excellent variant of the story of 
“Hansel and Gretel,’ under the name of “Jack and his dogs.” We 
also have the tale “Little Golden Hair,’ which is listed as “The Youth 
Transformed by a Horse.’ Missouri has a close version in the story 
“Teigneux,” or “Scaldhead.” This tale was especially popular in 
Marksville, capital of Avoyelles. 

From the Islenos of Saint Bernard Parish, we have the tale of 
“John and His Big Club,” which is a variant of the well known 
“Bear’s Son” story. This tale also ends with a version of the hero's 
flight, which is very popular in Louisiana folklore. 

Similar to the heroic folktales of Little John are the heroine tales. 
A girl, such as Cinderella, Snow Bella, or Finette, has the dominant 
role in this type of tale, which is usually of a romantic nature. The 
heroine is often persecuted and sometimes of lowly circumstance, but 
manages to marry a prince in the end. 

Most of these stories are typical fairytales, found in many other 
lands. They are prevalent usually in a group with a more developed 
folk culture. These tales formed the basis for much of our literature 
of a romantic, sentimental, and imaginative natures. They all deal 
too, with the age-old theme of love and marriage. In each story the 
heroine seeks self-realization and happiness, which are basic in the 
folk mind. 

The several versions of “Cinderella” from Avoyelles Parish show 
a French background while the one from Saint Bernard reveals a Span- 
ish source. In the latter version, our heroine is marked by a gold star 
on her forehead and gold coins drop from her mouth when she dances. 

From the /slevos we have fine examples of the heroine type. 
There is “Loveness of Salt,’ generally known as “Love like Salt.” 
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Next we have the tale of “The Frog as a Bride.” We also find 
“Golden Star,” listed usually as “The Three Golden Sons.” Close 
variants of these tales are found among the Spanish-speaking inhab- 
itants of New Mexico and Colorado. 

From Avoyelles we have the tale, “Finette,’ known as “Beauty 
and the Beast.” Another well developed tale from this area is “Snow 
Bella,’ commonly designated as “Snow White.” From here we likewise 
have the excellent tale, “Julie Julienne,” another variant of “The Girl 
as Helper in the Hero’s Flight.” 

Alongside the groups of tales centered around the numekull, the 
clever and stupid animals, the master thief and rascal type, the hero, 
and the heroine, we have numerous other tales which may be classified 
as miscellaneous. These vary from the starkly tragic type to the tall 
tale. We can thus readily see how the folktales of Louisiana run the 
gamut of human emotions and behavior. 

In this group, from Avoyelles Parish we have “The Little Bird,” 
known as “My Mother Slew Me; My Father Ate Me.” This brief tale 
is skilfully and dramatically presented and comes from the unpublished 
collection of Dr. Corinne Lelia Saucier. From Saint Bernard we have 
“Louis and Louise,” known as “The Murder,” which is related in con- 
tent to the above story. From the latter group we have stories about 
boastful hunters, each going the other one better in hunting exploits. 

From among the Creole Negroes of Point Coupée we have a num- 
ber of will o’ the wisp tales, which involve an elderly woman who 
sheds her skin and marauds about to molest babies and the like. She 
is gotten rid of by salting and peppering the skin. This will o’ the 
wisp creature is sometimes a young man’s bride. When she transforms 
herself into her supernatural shape, she is an old crone, without hair or 
teeth. By salting and peppering the skin laid aside, he gets rid of his 
unappealing bride. From the same parish we have a version of “And- 
rocles and the Lion,” “Mr. Lion Learns to Fear Men,” etc. 

From Avoyelles we have stories of “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
“Tony Thumb,” “The Frog Prince,” and numerous others. 

This is a very brief sketch of tales gathered together by this 


writer in a volume entitled Folxtales of Louisiana now in process of 


publication. There is a need for this collection, because from the rich 
folk region of Louisiana the only authentic volume of published tales 
is that of Alcée Fortier, which is very small and inadequate. 


Chalmette, Louisiana 
Head of Foreign Languages at Warren Easton High School 





THE RING-TAILED ROARER IN AMERICAN DRAMA 


by 
Stuart W. Hype 


PY VHE RECENT piscovery of the long-lost English adaptation of 
James Kirke Paulding’s play The Lion of the West will un- 
doubtedly reawaken considerable interest in the famous “Ring- 

Tailed Roarer,’ commonly thought to be the first American back- 

woods type to appear in the drama of the United States.! Floyd C. 

Watkins, writing in the Southern Folklore Quarterly for September, 

1951, traces the depiction of this character in non-dramatic literature 

back as far as 1817, where he apparently made his first appearance in 

Paulding’s Letters from the South. Up to the present time, however, 

no study of the Roarer in American drama has yet been made. With 

the rediscovery of The Lion of the West, it is now possible to trace the 
development of this backwoods character from his inception in the 

American drama down to the present, with something approaching 

completeness. 

Perhaps the first reference in drama to a native American back- 
woodsman occurs in James Workman's play Liberty in Louisiana, writ- 
ten in 1804 to celebrate the cession of the Louisiana Territory to the 
United States. Although he does not appear in the play, there is no 
question as to whom the characters in the following dialogue are 
referring: 

DON BERTOLDO 

.. . Did you not hear, Theresa, how that Kentucky rascal abused 

me to the other day, for only insisting on having a few barrels 

of his provisions at my own price? And when I threatened to 
chastise him with my cane for his impertinence, the impudent 
villain immediately presented his rifle, and laughed and mocked 
at me. 

THERESA 

So he did, your worship — And he said with a terrible oath 

“Take care, (mimicking the back-country pronunciation) you 

mister; for if you put your gouty foot into my boat, nation to me 


'Professor James N. Tidwell of San Diego State College, California, has re- 
cently discovered a copy of Paulding’s The Lion of the West, missing for almost 
one hundred years. This work is, at the time of this writing, in the process of 
being published by the Stanford University Press. 
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if I don’t shoot out your two remaining rotten old grinders — 
and save you the expence of tooth-drawing.” 


As early as 1821, the historic American veneration of the rugged 
and independent pioneer began to find frequent expression upon the 
stages of the young republic. Although, because of some differences 
in character delineation — reflected for the most part in the pronunci- 
ation of various words — these early frontiersmen cannot be classified 
as “Ring-Tailed Roarers,” certainly they must be counted as the direct 
prototype of the “Roarer,” and, if they differ from him in fact, they 
are extremely close to him in spirit. The printed version of Joseph 
Doddridge’s Logan, published in 1823, added “. . . the dialogue of the 
Backwoodsman and the Dandy, Ist recited at the Buffaloe |sic| 
Seminary, July the Ist, 1821.” The following excerpt — reproduced at 
length because of its unusual interest — holds up the frontier ideals as 
positive virtues. Seldom will one find a more concise catalogue of the 
American frontier ideals: 


BACKWOODSMAN 
. . » And now I'll tell you a piece of my mind A Back-woods- 
man is a queer sort of a fellow; he never gives an affront, and 
he never takes one; if you call him a rogue, a liar, or a simple 
barbarian, he will be sure to knock you down, or try for it. If 
he’s not a man of larnin, he has plain good sense. If his dress 
is not fine, his inside works are good and his heart is sound. 
If he is not rich or great, he knows that he is the father of his 
country. Yes, young man, instead of that pretty little stick, I 
have had to handle the rifle and tomahoc [sic]. Instead of a bell 
crowned hat, I have had to score the woods with a bit of a hand- 
kerchy on my head, in scoutin arter the Injins. Instead of such 
a smelling bottle as you hold to your nose, I have had to smell 
gunpowder. The little land I own has been dearly purchased by 
the blood of my relations! You little dandies, and other big 
folks may freely enjoy the fruits of our hardships; you may feast. 
where we haa to starve; and frolic, where we had to fight; but 
at the peril of all of you, give the Back-woods-man none of your 
slack jaw. 
While this character is obviously a rough and uncouth frontiersman, 
he yet fails to make use of the precise figures of speech, and the exag- 
gerated pronunciations, of the “Ring-Tailed Roarer.” It was during 
the same year of 1821, however, that Alphonso Wetmore, in his play 
The Pedlar, introduced a character based upon the Roarer who had 
been introduced into Paulding’s Letters From the South in 1817. 
Wetmore, in his play “written for the St. Louis Thespians,” introduces 
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the character of Oppossum, who exclaims, in the best tradition of the 
Ring-Tailed Roarer, “Well — but recollect, /’m half horse and half 
steam boat...’ Later Oppossum offers to fight a stranger: 
OPPOSSUM 
I'll tell you, stranger, my name is Oppossum — I’m a “wild cat” 
— I’ve got the swiftest horse, the sharpest shooting rifle, and the 
prettiest sister — so if you offer to wrestle with her again, you must 


run faster than the yankee pedlar did, or my coon dog will tree 
you. 


Oppossum later tangles with a boatman: 


(enter Boatman, with a red shirt, and tow trousers on —a littl 
drunk, singing soundings, ) 


BOATMAN 
Quarter less twain. (Oppossum rises, and advances.) 


OPPOSSUM 
Who are you stranger? 

BOATMAN 
A Steam boat, damn your eyes. 


OPPOSSUM 


Then I’m a Missouri snag — I’m into you. 


BOATMAN 
I’m full of chain pumps — come on— I’m a five horse team. 


OPPOSSUM 

Then I'll blaze your leader. (Strikes him in the face, they fight, 

Boatman’s hat is knocked off...) 

Paulding’s The Lion of the West is the first play to use the 
Roarer as its leading character. Written in 1831, the play shows 
Nimrod Wildfire, a Kentuckian, on a visit to New York. He tells an 
amused audience: 

WILDFIRE 


. of all the fellers on this side the Alleghany mountains, | can 
jump higher —- squat lower — dive deeper — stay longer under 
and come out drier! There’s no back out in my breed I go the 
whole hog. I’ve got the prettiest sister, fastest horse, and ugliest 
dog in the deestrict — in short .. . I'm a horse! 


Wildfire later gives vent to the kind of exclamation which made him 
the delight of Eastern audiences: “. . . I'm the boy for all sorts of 
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fun from a camp meeting to a nigger wedding — heigh!”” The famous 
description of the fight between Wildfire and the Boatman has its 
appearance in this play, too. Nimrod states, “So he looked up at me 
“slantindickular,”’ and I looked down on him “slanchwise.” Later, 
after Nimrod has described the manner in which he soundly thrashes 
the Boatman, he concludes: 


WILDFIRE 
Says I, ain’t I a horse? Says he, stranger, you’re a beauty 
anyhow, and if you'll stand for Congress I’d vote for you next 
lection. Says 1, would you? My name’s Nimrod Wildfire. Why 
I’m the yaller flower of the forest. I’m all brimstone but the 
head, and that’s aky fortis. 


This speech, with a few minor changes, and with the substitution of 
the name Davy Crockett for Nimrod Wildfire, appeared two years 
later in the anonymous Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel David 
Crockett of West Tennessee. One must conclude either that the 
Sketches, which are commonly conceded to be fictitious, borrowed this 
scene fom Paulding’s play, or else that the legend or anecdote had 
been in existence before the appearance of either The Lion of the West 
or the Sketches, and that the authors of both of these works drew 
upon it. 

Although Nimrod Wildfire is the most famous of the Roarers, it 
is entirely possible that he is not the first to have been used in a play by 
Paulding. The Bucktails; or, Americans in England, although not pub- 
lished by Paulding until 1847, is said by the author in its introduction 
to have been “. . . written shortly after the conclusion of the late war 
with England.” Since The Lion of the West was not written until 
seventeen years following the War of 1812, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that The Bucktails preceded it. Jonathan Peabody, the back- 
woods character in The Bucktails, displays only a few traits of the 
Roarer. In some ways he seems closer to the character of the stage 
yankee, then popular upon the American stage. There are, however, 
certain aspects of the character which make him unquestionably a 
backwoodsman. Although the very name “Jonathan” would seem to 
mark him as a New Englander in this period, and although he has fre- 
quently been taken to be a stage yankee, Jonathan states, *. . . I’ve 
liv’d in the back parts something. I’m half horse, half alligator, and 
a little of the /ngen, I guess.” Perhaps, on the evidence, it is possible 
to conclude that Jonathan was an earlier, and considerably less satis- 
factory, pilot model for Nimrod Wildlife, conceived before the picture 
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of the Ring-Tailed Roarer had crystalized in Paulding’s mind. 

Nick of the Woods, Louisa H. Medina’s adaptation of Robert 
Montgomery Bird’s novel of the same name, appeared in 1838. Ralph 
Stackpole, the Ring-Tailed Roarer in this play, is essentially the same 
character who appeared in Letters from the South. As he makes his 
first entrance, Ralph shouts: 


RALPH 
Silence, you tarnal critturs! my name’s Tom Doodle, the rag 
man! and I’m for any man that insults me! long leg or leather 
breeches, green shirt or blanket coat, land trotter or river roller. 
I’m the man for a massacre! ... Kurnel, I am glad to see you! 
same to you, stranger. My name’s Ralph Stackpole, and I’m a 
ring-tailed squealer. , 
Although Ralph boasts of his physical prowess, he is by no means a 
miles gloriosus character, who is in reality a coward. Before Ralph 
has been on stage five minutes he saves a baby from the jaws of a 
panther. Later in the play, he rescues Roland, the hero, from the 
Indians: 


RALPH 
.. . Holloa! thar, captain; ain’t I licked ’em handsome? Hurrah 
for Kentuck and Old Salt! Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

ROLAND 
Stackpole, my friend! “twas you who saved me, then? 


RALPH 

Tarnal death to me! Yes, captain, I knew it was you in a squab- 

bification. I heerd the yelling. ‘“Thar’s Injuns,” says I; so I 

jumped into a sugar trough, and if I didn’t bring her down over 

them ar falls faster than a well-greased thunderbolt and slicker 
than snakes, niggers ain't niggers, nor Injuns Injuns. 

John P. Kennedy’s Horseshoe Robinson: A Tale of the Tory As- 
cendency, written in 1836, was adapted to the stage in 1856 by Clifton 
W. Tayleure. Horseshoe makes use of the same sort of rough and 
homely expressions as the earlier Roarer, yet he does not actually 
paraphrase any of the more famous speeches from these plays. Typical 


of his expressions are the following: “We've capital appetites could 
eat a nigger baby with the small-pox.” “It’s the custom in my country 
— whatever else it mought be in yours — to despise all sorts of con- 
twistifications and spyin’ tricks.” “Yes, that’s it. My name’s Brim- 
stone. I’m fust cousin to Beelzebub.” 
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Asa Trenchard, in Tom Taylor’s Our American Cousin (1858), 
while he is a Vermonter, has many of the traits of the typical back- 
woodsman. Whether or not the English author of this play knew that 
he was mixing American types in his delineation of this character is 
not known, but it is certain that no yankee inspired the lines: 


ASA 
... I’m Asa Trenchard, born in Vermont, suckled on the banks 
of Muddy Creek, about the tallest gunner, the slickest dancer, and 
generally the loudest critter in the state. You’re my cousin, be 
you? Wal, I ain’t got no objections to kiss you, as one cousin 
ought to kiss another. 


Asa later asks, “Do they think I mean to absquatulate with the 
spoons?” To an older lady he states, “Well, I guess I know enough 
to turn you inside out, old gal — you sockdologizing old man-trap.” 
Pike, the miner-hero of Alonzo Delano’s A Live Woman in the 
Mines (1858), while he bears little resemblance to the roarer in other 
respects, delivers at least one speech in the play which is obviously 


indebted to the plays mentioned above. When asked how he won the 
love of his fiance, Pike answers: 


PIKE 

Ha! ha! ha! Aint I a beauty — aint I a roarer, a perfect wild 
bull on the prarie? Why, the gal don’t live on air and hoe cake 
that kin stand the glance of my eye. We were at a huskin frolic. 
When it came to the hoe dig, I pulled High Betty Martin on to 
the floor for a double shuffle breakdown. O, I’m death on the toe 
and heel. Well, Bill Sampson steps up, and swore he’d dance with 
my gal fust, and he gin me a push. He might as well have tried 
to upset a steamboat. ‘Hold on,” says I, Bet sees fair play, and 
I pitched into the varmint, worse nor a gang of niggers into a 
cotton field. .. . In just two minutes by the watch,. Bill Sampson 
was the worst-licked man in the settlement, and he owned up 
that he thought a young airthquake had hold on him. I popped 
the question to the gal that very night, and she caved in like a 
young possom— said I was the boy for her beauty. Cock-a- 
doodle-doo! 


The later appearances of the Ring-Tailed Roarer are somewhat dis- 
appointing, and his representation gives the impression of a carbon 
paper that has been used too many times. Charles Townsend, in his 
play Rio Grande (1891) employs a character called Johnnie Bangs, 
who, although neither as active nor as interesting as his earlier counter- 
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part, has some similarities. His speech has lost the freshness and the 
genuineness of Nimrod Wildfire or Ralph Stackpole: 


JOHNNIE 
Blood! Who wants blood? Trot him out! I’m right in the busi- 
ness. I am. Yah! I’m the wild-eyed avenger! the unterrified 
scourge of the plains! You hear me scream? , , , That’s me 
right side up with care, and hungry as a tramp. Oh, I tell you 
that was a gorgeous battle. Ping! Bang! Puff! And over they 
wen!, 

John Arthur Fraser’s Wah-Na-Ton (1901) was written in direct 
imitation of Medina’s Nick of the Woods. The play has been moved 
from Kentucky to Montana to find a frontier region at that late date. 
Roaring Rickey is a toned-down version of Ralph Stackpole: 


RICKEY 
‘Tarnal death! Listen to the tenderfoot! Say, mister, I’m a gen- 
tleman, and my name is fight —- foot and hand, tooth and toenail, 
claw and mud-hook, knife, gun, tomahawk, or any way you've a 
mind to take me, so if you’re a fighter I’m your meat in a holy 
minute. (/mitating a rooster.) Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


Handsome Harry, in Diamond Dick, is another character of the 
same type. The author and date of this play are unknown, but internal 
evidence points to a date between 1900 and 1910. He differs very 
little from the earlier Roarer, except for the fact that he seems now to 
have become an imitation of an imitation: 


HANDSOME HARRY 
Whoop: who says I cant [sic] come in here. Where’s the man, 
show him to me quick. Glee-ory to snakes. Hello, what country’s 
this I’ve lit upon? Look a here gents, I’m a ring tailed rouser 
from Santa Clara County, State of Californy. ... If you want to 
see some fun just step on my button... . If yee love me, stranger, 
chaw my ear a bit. 


Following the First World War the Ring-Tailed Roarer, together 
with all other Western and frontier types, virtually disappeared from 
the American stage. The motion pictures which transferred both the 
cowboy and the soldier-and-Indian plays to the movie screen, appar- 
ently never discovered the character of the Roarer. There is, of course, 
no need to mention the fact that television, by way of Walt Disney, 
has recently discovered Davy Crockett, but it is equally interesting 
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to note that Disney’s Davy Crockett retains few of the more interest- 
ing characteristics of the original. This is, of course, readily under- 
standable since it is no longer possible to use the original Roarer as a 
leading character while still preserving the idiosyncrasies which make 
him a comic agent. It will be interesting to see if this fascinating 
American type character will continue to be offered to the public only 
in an adulterated, and much less imaginative form, or if, with the 
rediscovery of The Lion of the West and the general interest which 
that discovery has occasioned, he will again become an important, 
though perhaps not a leading character, in stage, motion picture, and 
television stories of the early frontier. 


Stanford University 





RAIN-SPOTS AND RAIN-TREES 


by 
HENRY WINFRED SPLITTER 


T HAPPENED in Mobile, Alabama, in the autumn of 1870. So in- 

credible did this extraordinary affair appear, that those who saw, at 

-first refrained from telling what they had seen, for fear that not 
only their reputation for truth but indeed their very sanity would be 
questioned. Not until a number of gentlemen described as being of 
the “first respectability,” came, looked, and reported their observa- 
tions, did any ordinary person dare to speak about it above a whisper. 
“Take it altogether,” declared the Mobile Register, reporting the mat- 
ter, “it is certainly the most astounding and miraculous atmospheric 
wonder that has ever been witnessed in these parts, and will doubtless 
afford food for thought, research, and observation not only among 
scientific men but among all classes.”’ 

For several days there had been mysterious, vague rumors of a 
most singular meteorological phenomenon in the Catholic cemetery on 
Stone Creek, above Three-Mile Creek, near Mobile. Finally validated 
by witnesses of unimpeachable probity was the fact that for five con- 
secutive days a gentle shower had been continuously falling upon the 
lot in which lay buried Victor Lemoine and others of his family. A 
reporter was sent to interview Louis B. Lemoine, son of the deceased 
Victor, and currently employed by a certain Asa Holt. Lemoine relat- 
ed the following startling particulars: 

“Having heard it reported that it had been raining for several 
days on the inclosed ground of my family burial lot in the Catholic 
cemetery on Stone Creek, above Three-Mile Creek, I drove out there 
last evening to satisfy myself. To my intense astonishment I saw a 
column of rain coming down without ceasing, which, although hardly 
powerful enough to lay the dust, was quite enough to wet the hands, 
or any article placed in it, and at times it rained quite hard. The 
volume of rain fell inside the enclosure and nowhere else, as the weath- 
er was and has been bright and clear all the time during the five days 
the rain has been falling on these graves. 

“There are thirteen of my family buried in the lot of ground upon 
which it has been raining. My mother, brother, and sisters visited the 
spot yesterday and the day before to satisfy themselves about the 
truth of this matter, and declared they too saw this wonderful phe- 
nomenon. It has also been seen by over two hundred other persons. 
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“I took a friend with me when I visited the spot, who saw the rain 
falling as described. John Rosset, the keeper of the cemetery, told me 
that the rain had commenced falling in heavy drops about five days 
ago. I am willing to take my oath as to the truth of this statement.” 

About two weeks later, the editor of the Mobile paper received and 
printed the following communication signed by a resident of Mobile, 
purporting to elucidate this mystery: 

“Editor Register: Having occasion to visit a sick person near the 
Catholic graveyard, curiosity prompted me to make some inquiry about 
the phenomenon of rain falling in a certain yard. It is all due to a 
young leafless, wild cherry tree standing in an adjoining yard. This is 
not uncommon at this season of the year with the wild cherry, crape 
myrtle, and swarmp poplar trees. It is caused by the sap ascending in 
great quantities, from some atmospheric cause, after the leaves have 
fallen off. 

“The little scar left on the branches when the leaf falls off coats 
over with gum. The sap rises and collects under the coat, and finally 
bursts the coating, and many of them at a time produce a very fine 
shower. 

“There are other phenomena of this kind in and about the city. 
One, a poplar tree in Holly’s garden, now, or about a week ago at least, 
was giving forth quite as much water as the one in question. A crape 
myrtle on the Old Shell Road has been showering every fall for many 
years.” 

According to this explanation the cherry tree presumably must 
have been leaning markedly over the graves in question, since it stood 
on an adjoining lot. It seems strange, however, that some generous 
portion of moisture would not drop on the lot on which the tree 
actually stood. Moreover, why had the tree not been showering on 
previous autumns, or if it had, why had the fact not been noted? We 
mark that the writer of this letter does not say he had personally seen 
the rain falling, or the alleged rain-tree in question. He may have seen 
the other local rain-trees he mentions, and having heard a wild cherry 
stood in an adjoining lot, simply declared the tree to be the cause of 
the shower. 

Even assuming the correspondent was correct, the mystery is mere- 
ly transferred from sky to tree. How can sap rising unseasonably in 
autumn burst a bud coat and produce, as the writer puts it, “a very 
fine shower?” Heavy drops would seem to be the only logical form 
of condensation possible. Furthermore, in the various reports about 
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rain-trees which I have collected, and here related in subsequent col- 
umns, nowhere is it indicated that this phenomenon of a rain-tree is 
applicable to a species, but exclusively to a certain marked individual 
in the species. The only possible case of a true species rain-tree are 
the Canary Island and Peruvian trees to be discribed later, and these 
offer headaches of a different sort to orthodox scientific logic. 

Indeed it is not at all clear that these rain-trees, as we shall call 
them, themselves produce the rain that seems to fall from them. We 
have, to be specific, the instance of the rain-tree five miles southeast 
of Holly Springs, Mississippi, on the farm of a certain M. C. Pegues. 
The Charleston (S. C.) News (the year is 1870), quoting the Holly 
Springs Reporter, says that a black gum tree, about thirty feet tall 
standing on a hillside surrounded by other trees, had for years past 
been a source of wonderment to the neighborhood, gaining for it the 
name of the Raining Tree. 

On one Saturday early in the autumn several persons, says the 
Reporter, visited this remarkable tree. The day was calm, warm, and 
clear, with the exception of a few clouds to the southward. Under and 
a short distance beyond the branches of the tree a gentle rain was 


continuously falling, saturating the ground beneath, while nowhere 
else was there a particle of moisture visible. Some of the water was 
collected in fallen leaves, and was found to have both the appearance 
and taste of rain water. 


Then there is the large cottonwood rain-tree near Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, described by Charles Fort (Books 560-1) as having water 
falling down upon it. A representative of the local agricultural ex- 
periment station examined the matter and declared that a swarm of a 
certain species of insect (Proconia undata) were causing the precipita- 
tion. Fort presents no further details. His source is the New York 
Sun for October 30, 1892. 

I find, however, that two years later the phenomenon was again 
active, an issue of the Kansas City Journal in the fall of 1894 carry- 
ing a news story about this Stillwater tree. It was referred to as a large 
cottonwood located in the field of Robert Cooper, some distance 
south of the town, where it leaned out over the bed of a small, pre- 
sumably dry creek. A party of picnickers recently had stopped under 
its branches and were startled to find a continuous shower of water 
falling from its leaves and branches. The moisture came down in the 
form of a fine mist or drizzle, plainly perceptible at all times. A 
drought had existed in the area for some weeks previous, but for all 
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that the moisture kept falling incessantly day after day. Whenever the 
sun was shining a beautiful miniature rainbow was visible beneath its 
branches, 

Crowds of people daily came from long ditances to view the 
strange sight. Concluding, the reporter remarks: “Those scientifically 
inclined, speculate, theorize, and give it up; the superstitious ones 
shake their heads ominously, but the tree keeps right on sending down 
its shower.” 

Since the tree is spoken of as arousing much wonder and curiosity, 
it seems likely that the tree had left off its unusual activities in 1892 
probably not resuming them until two years later. If the tree had 
continued in its rain function after 1892, certainly local correspondents 
would not as here have referred to the happening as new or unusual. 
We notice that there is now no reference to insects as the cause; and the 
rain is stated to be coming from the tree itself rather from from the 
atmosphere above it. Worthy of note, too, is that no large drops are 
mentioned, rather a mysterious mist or drizzle. The tree was said to 
be still bearing its leaves at the time, which seems to weaken the 
autumnal bud-swelling theory based on the Mobile rain-tree. 

Fort also tells of the peach tree in a garden in Brownsville, Pa., 
upon which water was falling, seemingly from some height above the 
tree, the area of wetness covering a space about fourteen feet square 
(Books 561). : 

In other instances the source of moisture seems to be the tree 
itself or the atmosphere immediately about it. In 1889, the Galves- 
ton (Texas) News published an account by an up-State correspondent 
at Howe, concerning a socalled “weeping tree,’ definite species not 
mentioned, located one mile east of the village, in a pasture owned by 
a certain Rube Harrold. Mr. Harrold stated to the reporter that the 
rain phenomenon had commenced three years before, in 1886, con- 
tinuing incessantly ever since. In cloudy weather, said he, the pre- 
cipitation was in the form of a heavy mist enveloping the tree, but on 
hot. dry, and sunshiny days the moisture came down in large drops, 
so profuse that the clothing of anyone sitting under it soon became 
saturated. 

The tree had always borne leaves profusely, until the spring of 
this year 1889, when the buds did not put forth any signs of life, the 
whole tree appearing to be dead. Nevertheless, the rain, or whatever 
else the moisture might be called, continued to descend from the bar- 
ren branches as usual. 


” 
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Judging from this instance, the cause of the rain phenomenon 
could then hardly be autumnal bud-swelling nor a drought conditioned 
stimulus. Again we notice the mist, which, however, precipitates into 
drops in hot, dry weather. In the Stillwater case, its form was mist, 
regardless of meteorlogical conditions. 

A probable form of rain-tree activity was noticed in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, in 1883, and reported in the Expositor of that city on January 
17. Four eucalyptus trees, presumably about the same size, were stand- 
ing on Mariposa street, near J, next to the socalled Ball Block, then 
under construction. It had been noted for some time, apparently dur- 
ing varied seasons, that in the morning, when dew had formed, all 
four trees, like others, dripped with dew. One of them, however, was 
perceived to gather considerable more moisture than any of the others. 
Indeed, so profusely did it gather and release the moisture that on 
mornings of a heavy dew a veritable rain descended from its leaves 
and branches and collected in puddles at its foot. 

Only one theory seems to have been launched in explanation 
that of C. D. Davis, who believed the tree in question must have a 
warmer sap than the others, asserting that some trees, like humans are 
warm-blooded, others cold-blooded, the warmer tree naturally attract- 
ing more moisture from the air. Invited the editor: “We would like 
to have more opinions on this interesting subject.” 

On the island of Fierro, one of the Canary group, off the coast of 
Africa, according to the Philadelphia Press in 1894, there exists a most 
remarkable tree (presumably here a species, not an individual). The 
island is so dry that scarcely a rivulet exists within its bounds, and 
yet this tree, with its long and narrow laves, continues freshly green 
throughout the year. A constant cloud of vapor continuously sur- 
rounds it, which vapor condenses and falls in the form of drops. This 
condensed vapor is plentiful enough to form a scanty source of drink- 
ing water for the few residents of the island. 

In Peru, there is a similar species of tree, which gathers and con- 
denses moisture from the atmosphere in remarkable quantities, says 
the Philadelphia Herald. About 1877 the Colombian consul at Loreto, 
Peru, wrote to the President of his country in some detail about the 
wonderful tree. He had himself seen it standing in the forests adjacent 
to the city of Moyobamba, where it was called by the natives “tamia- 
caspi,” or rain tree. From fifty to seventy-five feet high at maturity, 
the tree attains a diameter of three or four feet at the base, with a 
crown 130 feet in diameter. It was declared by the consul to possess 
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the property of somehow absorbing an immense quantity of humidity 
from the atmosphere, which it concentrates and subsequently pours 
forth from its leaves and branches in a veritable shower. This exuda- 
tion of moisture is often so continuous and abundant that in this arid 
country the ground in its neighborhood is converted into a veritable 
bog. 


This strange power is said to operate to its highest degree in the 
normally rainless months of summer, when rivers are at their lowest 
and water most scarce. The Colombian writer suggests that these trees 
be planted in his own count¥y for the benefit of agriculturists. A Riv- 
erside, California, paper reporting the matter a few years later, makes 
a similar suggestion for its own area. 


Venice, California 


‘Mobile (Alabama) rain-spot and tree: 
(a) San Francisco Bulletin Nov. 15, 1870; Mobile (Ala.) Register. 
(b) San Francisco Bulletin Nov. 30, 1870; Charleston (S. C.) News. 
*Holly Springs, Mississippi: San Francisco Bulletin Nov. 30, 1870; Charles- 
ton (S. C.) News, quoting Holly Springs (Miss.) Reporter. 
"Stillwater, Oklahoma: Santa Barbara (Calif.) Equity Nov. 22, 1894; Okla- 
homa Corr. Kansas City Journal. 
‘Howe, Texas: Santa Ana (Calif.) Free Press Press Dec. 13, 1889; Howe 
(Texas) Corr. Galveston News. 
*Fresno, California: Fresno (Calif.) Expositor Jan. 17, 1883. 
*Canary Islands: Los Angeles Herald Apr. 30, 1894 (p. 4 col. 5); Philadelphia 
Press. 
"Peru: (a) Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook Aug. 29, 1877; Philadelphia Herald. 
(b) Riverside (Calif.) Press and Horticulturist Dec. 25, 1885 (p. 1 
col. 4). 





FOLKLORE IN THE “RUFUS SANDERS” SKETCHES 


by 
MARGARET GILLIS FIGH 


was an Alabama newspaper man and politician whose work was 

syndicated in many southern papers during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. His book, Sketches of Country Life, which is com- 
posed of selections from his columns, sets forth his theme in its sub- 
title, “The Homely Life of the Alabama Back Country Has Its Sunny 
Side: Rough |ut Kindly Talk.” Many of the sketches are clever, 
amusing campaign documents satirizing the Populist Party, but their 
interest to present day readers lies chiefly in the tales, folkways and 
dialect which Lloyd introduced to catch and hold the attention of his 
rural constituency. His humor has free play and it bursts forth in 
practical jokes, absurd pranks and homely idiom more like that of an 
earlier generation of frontier humorists than like the milder wit of his 
contemporary cracker barrel philosophers. 

It is safe to assume that most of the material in the Sketches de- 
rived from Butler, Lowndes, and other nearby counties of central Ala- 
bama, since, except for several lecture tours through other states in 
the South, Lloyd remained in this section all his life.1 As a result of 
his travels in Texas and Arkansas he included several tall tales from 
those states, and his reading of the works of Johnson Jones Hooper 
influenced him to the extent that he borrowed not only some of the 
devices and idiomatic phrases of that frontier humorist but an anec- 
dote or two as well, which he adapted to the setting and dialect of 
his Rocky Creek settlement. 

Although most of the folk material is brought in incidentally as it 
is associated with the various characters through whom Lloyd’s philos- 
ophy and tale telling are expressed, he devotes one of his sketches 
to a discussion of signs and beliefs. It includes the following supersti- 
tions which appear to have been common in his locality: 


Press Bartow Ltioyp, author of the “Rufus Sanders’ sketches, 


It is bad luck to pick up a pin unless the pin points to you. 


*See Lloyd family folder in Alabama Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery. 

*See Johnson Jones Hooper, The Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs, Phila- 
delphia, Carey and Holt, 1846, pp. 131-133 and “Rufus Sanders,” Montgomery 
Advertiser, July 4, 1897. 
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It is bad luck to start a piece of work or move your washing on a 
Friday, unless you can round it up on the same day. 

It is bad luck for a rabbit to run across the road ahead of you — 
particularly a graveyard rabbit. 

It is bad luck to turn your buggy wheel or wagon wheel backwards 
when you are greasing it cause if you do, it is probable that you will 
have a smashup. 

It is bad luck to tote a hoe or ax or spade or rake or any of them 
things through the house. It means a grave diggin. 


It is bad luck to dream of crossing muddy water. It means a 
funeral in the family. 

It is bad luck to start somewhere and then turn back, unless you 
make a cross mark and spit in it. 

It is bad luck to cuss in the spring of the year, cause the fish won’t 
bite. 

It is bad luck to let little babies look in a looking glass, cause it 
will make them cut teeth hard. 

It is bad luck to step over babies, cause it will make them stop 
growing. 

It is bad luck to dream of a weddin, cause it means a coffin in the 
house. 

It is bad luck to kill a frog, cause it makes the cows go dry.* 


In reference to Friday as a day of ill owen Sanders says of a friend 
whom he believed to be the unluckiest man in Rocky Creek, “I recon 
he must of been born on Friday or else in the change of the moon.’ 
On the other hand he attributed his own good fortune to the fact that 
he was born in the dark of the moon during August, and he comments 
on the bad luck of his neighbors saying that they “must have saw the 
new moon through the trees and brush . . . or moved some house cats 
or toted a hoe through the big house or found some pins apintin the 
other way.’’® 

A popular dream superstition is brought out in his comment upon 
his friend, Aunt Nancy Newton. “If she was to turn in and dream 
about crossin high and muddy water, freshets and floods and the like 
of that she wouldn’t sleep no more for a week. She says it’s a dead 
certain sign of death in the family for anybody to dream about crossin 
a muddy stream.’’® 


*Francis Bartow Lloyd, Sketches of Country Life, Birmingham, 1898, pp. 232- 
233, hereinafter referred to as Sketches. 

*Ibid., p. 234. 

"Montgomery Advertiser, Oct. 6, 1895. 

"Montgomery Advertiser, Dec. 15, 1895. 
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This same Aunt Nancy, when Rufus was building a new house in a 
big oak grove, told him to cut down all the trees because they would 
draw lightning.7 

About signs indicating the coming of guests Rufus writes: 

Gray Dick, our old shawl-neck rooster, had come around and stood 
on the front doorstep last Tuesday morning and crowed long and loud 
and mannish like he was married to the most loveliest pullet in the 
settlement. Mother lowed her nose had been itchin powerful that day 
— which meant that somebody was comin, and itchin on the offside, 
which meant that it was a man person coming 
least astonishin to me when Black Jack Wiggins rode up and hailed 
at the horse rack.* 


The sketches contain a number of folk remedies. When a boy 
stumped his toe it was tied up in spirits of turpentine and brown 
sugar.® Snakeroot tea was frequently administered for a wide variety 
of ills.’ If a steer had the hollow horn the cure prescribed was to 
bore some holes in his horns and to split his tail open, and if a horse 
had botts it should be drenched with sweet milk and spirits of turpen- 
tine.1! Calomel and tobacco juice blown into a horse’s eyes would 


“clear them up.”!? 

For the most part, Sanders’ tales deal with the everyday affairs 
of country life, but he includes two or three stories dealing with the 
supernatural. The presence of animal ghosts who plagued hunters at 
night was not at all unusual in the Alabama backwoods. Rufus ex- 
plains this phenomenon as follows: 


Whensomever a ghost gets out foolin and chasin around ahead 
of the dogs, the varmints can run the woods as safe as if all the dogs 
in the Newnited States was dead and buried. There are coon ghosts 
and possum ghosts and wild cat ghosts... . A coon ghost is one that 
runs like a coon and leaves a trail like a coon. It is powerful hard 
to run a coon out of the swamp. He will stick to the swamp and 
canebrake and the long timber like a coon and if he takes to a tree 
he will take a big tree like a coon. But it is different with a wildcat 
ghost.!4 


"Ibid. 

"Sketches of Country Life, p. 263. 
*Montgomery Advertiser, Aug. 30, 1896. 
Advertiser, Dec. 1, 1895. 

™ Advertiser, Oct. 13, 1891, 

"2 bid., Oct. 6, 1895. 

** ddvertiser, Dec. 16, 1894. 
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Sanders tells of a coon ghost that led his dogs on a wild chase and, 
when he had completely confused them, was heard laughing and sing- 
ing in the swamp. He said: 

Seems like it didn’t have but one song and hadn’t learned but one 
verse of that which the same it sung over and over: 


Raccoon is a cunnin thing 

He totes a bushy tail. 

Eat up all your new ground corn 
And husk it on the rail.4 


Andy thought the ghost was that of old Steve Ringold whom he 
had bested in a horse trade once. Uncle Steve had expressed the de- 
termination to get even. Before his death Uncle Steven had been a 
good banjo player. Once while Andy’s dogs were treeing a ghost 
possum in a big pine tree a curious noise came from the tree. It sound- 
ed like a man tuning a banjo; then came the same thin voice he had 
heard singing on Murder Creek. This time the song was as follows: 


Possum up a simmon tree 
Rabbit on the ground 

Rabbit say you son of a gun 
Shake some simmons down.!5 


Andy finally laid the ghost. 


I got madder as I went on and at last I come out of my coat and 
made a cross mark and spit in it and then double dog dared that ghost 
to come down out of the tree so I could beat the natural stuffin out 
of it. But he dassent come down and since then it has been powerful 
seldom that I had any botheration from ghosts, you will know they 
have never heard what I have heard nor saw what I have saw.'® 


Rufus greatly enjoyed telling liars’ and tricksters’ tales. There is 
the one about Old Mort Mayo who was the biggest liar in the settle- 
ment. Andy ventured to enter in competition with Mort in that an- 
cient game of seeing who could tell the biggest lie. Once Mort was 
stopped by Andy, who told him that the boys had just been talking 
about him as the slickest liar in the crowd. Andy then asked him to 
tell his best lie. 


“Taint no time for lyin now, boys,” he rejoined. “And as for you, 
Andy Lucas, you would better make your horse swop ends and burn 
Ibid. 


*° Advertiser, Dec. 16, 1894. 
Ibid. 
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for home. Your wife has fell into a fit and she’s now at the pint of 
death. I am now goin after the doctor.” 

With that Mort gallopsed off whilst Andy lit out for home and 
Andy rid his horse at such a furious pace till he was bellused and stove 
up hence forwards forever. And by gracious, when Andy got home, his 
wife was out in the garden pickin vegetables and singing ‘Mollie, Put 
the Kettle On” at the top of her voice.17 

When Andy confronted Mort with the damage he had done, Mort 
rejoined: 

You can’t throw no blame on me. . . . You brung on the trouble 
yourself, which I can prove it. . . You lowed I was the most ablest liar 
in the settlement. . . . Then you wanted me to give you the best and 
I give it to you prompt and cheerful and candid.’’!* 


This story is typical of the many trickster tales in Lloyd’s work in 
that it deals with a rough practical joke which is turned upon the 
would-be joker. Another portrays Andy pretending to be very ill in 
order to send his intended victim on a long ride for a doctor, but the 
supposed dupe sees through his scheme and leaves him lying in bed 
waiting for the doctor, who never appears.!® 

The interest of Alabamians in railroad stories is indicated in the 
number of train tales with which Rufus regaled his readers. In the one 
captioned “The Time to Have Fits” he and Andy caught the train to 
Montgomery to see a fourth of July celebration and found such a large 
crowd aboard that they couldn’t get seats. Andy got so tired that he 
decided to resort to desperate measures and all at once he stiffened 
and fell on the floor, apparently in a fit. Rufus explained to the 
crowd that his friend had been bitten by a mad dog and had these 
fits every time he got too hot. As Andy barked and yelped and foamed 
at the mouth people scattered and left him with plenty of room. Then 
“Andy soon cooled off and settled down as still as a tabby cat in the 
meal barrel.’’?° 

Rufus also made use of a well-known contrary man anecdote 
which concluded with the comment, “If old man J. B. had fell into a 
creek and got drowned and the whole settlement had turned out to 
look for his body, nobody wouldn't have went down stream huntin it. 
He would have floated up stream dead certain.’’*! 

Lloyd had mastered the technic of the tall tale and he found the 
Texas variety of this type especially to his liking; however, he also 

17 Advertiser, Dec. 16, 1894. 

"Ibid. 

1% Advertiser, March 1, 1896. 


*° Advertiser, June 6, 1897. 
21 4 dvertiser, Oct. 28, 1894. 
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introduced many Alabama tall tales into his columns. No doubt these 
stories were circulated throughout the South, but Lloyd usually local- 
ized them in his Rocky Creek settlement and its immediate environs. 
More than once he used the device of competition between a Texan 
and an Alabamian to see who could tell the tallest tales. Typical of 
these stories is the one by the Texan who when he was told that he 
could not take his dog on the train, asked if he could tie the animal 
to the back of the train and lead him home. The conductor consented 
to this request and was surprised to see that when the speed got to fifty 
miles an hour the dog was loping easily along and the slack had not 
been taken out of the rope. The conductor then gave the engineer 
orders to go to seventy-five miles an hour and then to one hundred, 
after which he went to the rear of the train, expecting to find only a 
little blood on the track, but to his surprise, “He found that durn 
dog runnin along side the train on three legs and licking the grease 
off a hot box. Yes, siree, it sure takes a power of speed to keep up 
with things out here on the plains of the great, glorious west.”?* 

The same Texan solemnly asked Rufus about another remarkable 
creature: 


“Did you ever see a swift, stranger?” 

“No, what is that?” I says. 

“By dams, I don’t know what it is, but it is plentiful out on the 
plains of West Texas, and it takes two men to see it, one to say here it 
comes and another to say there it goes.”’?% 


Rufus characterized this tale as a “jimdandy-joe whizzer.” He 
tried to compete with it by reviving the old anecdote about a dog 
fight in which two dogs continued to fight until they ate each other 
and “there wasn’t nothing left but the two tails and they were still 
afightin — jumping up and down and fallen crosswise every time... . 
The only thing we could do was to call the fight a draw and give the 
boys their money back.’’?4 

In discussing the relative merits of Alabama and Texas marksman- 
ship, Rufus said that when a new man came to Rocky Creek the boys 
held a regular service for him. He must hold an apple clinched be- 
tween his knees and stand as stiff as a poker until the boys shot 
seventeen holes through the apple. A Rocky Creek boy could easily 
do this unless he flinched, and Rufus concluded, “If the man can’t 

** Advertiser, May 28, 1893. 


** Ibid. 
** Advertiser, May 28, 1893. 
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come to taw and toe the mark, his home aint around Rocky Creek 
where even the children eat hot lead and spit bullets.”25 

There are only a few of Sanders’ tall tales, but they are typical of 
those with which’ he entertained his readers. He also makes use of 
many preacher stories to hold his readers’ attention and of stories 
about horse racing and gambling.?6 

Lloyd had a remarkable ability of clothing his ideas in the rustic 
imagery of his section and by so doing he has preserved sayings and 
imagery which reflect the background and daily activities of Alabama 
folk of his day. Since his was a rural existence, it is natural that most 
of his metaphors have to do with country life. 

The importance of the horse in this period is indicated by his fre- 
quent use of horse and buggy imagery. A man’s prosperity was meas- 
ured by the kind of horse he drove and by the kind of vehicle he rode 
in. A top buggy was a symbol of wealth. “People who can ride in top 
buggies,” said the sage of Rocky Creek, “ought to be satisfied with 
the government.”*7 On another occasion he complained that folks 
wanted too much, “not only a top buggy but one of these rockalongs 
with two seats and plenty of fancy trimmins.”?% Preparing with two 
of his cronies to attend a Christmas frolic he boasted that “when we 
three slip the bridles and turn ourselves loose it will be Christmas once 
more down in the settlement and Christmas right.’’2® And after at- 
tending this celebration he vigorously attested to his well-being. 
“Man, sir, I felt like a three-year-old shod all around with packs on 
every foot.’’%° 

His distrust of a handsome stranger, as expressed in horse meta- 
phor, arose from the fact that “his ears don’t slope the right way and 
the fetlocks are there just the same .... He will buck at the drop 
of a hat and if you take my advice you will sleep with one eye open 
and tote your own keys whilst he stays around the place.’’*! 

One of Sanders’ sweethearts was “as shy as a three-year-old not 
even bridle wise.”** Of another he said, “I loved her ten times as 

*°T bid. 

*"See Margaret Gillis Figh, “Bartow Lloyd, Humorist and Philosopher of the 
Alabama Back Country,” The Alabama Review, pp. 84-99, April 1952. 

*7 Advertiser, Sept. 17, 1893. 

28 Advertiser, Nov. 10, 1894. 

**Sketches of Country Life, p. 161. 

*°Ibid., pp. 161-162. 

*"'Tbid., p. 153. 

**Tbid., p. 249. 
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hard as a mule can kick with both feet.”*3 He showed his apprecia- 
tion of sensible rather than giddy girls, saying, “By gatlins, I give ’em 
all the road now till they git broke and bridle-wise and quit pullin on 
the bit.”*4 When his wife disapproved of a foolish plan to get rich 
quick he described her reaction with, “She didn’t toss her head or 
kick any or pull on the bit, but seems to me like she was just a little 
skittish.”*5 In an attempt to reform a bad son a father told Rufus 
that he “was goin to take down the check rein and give him his head 
and let him have all the slack he wanted.”*® Rufus himself used the 
familiar horse-and-buggy terminology in trying to persuade a runaway 
boy to return home. 


You mustn’t fly up behind and kick over the traces every time 
your parents take the slack out of the check rein a little. They may 
not be exactly as smart as you, but they’re some older, and they'll 
never turn you out to graze with the dry cattle if you behave yourself 
right and proper.37 


Blev Scroggins, a Rocky Creek political candidate, expressed his 
confidence in being elected in current horse metaphor, “I have done 
been and fixed up a slate to run in the convention, and Rufe, let me 


tell you, if the hamestrings hold and the traces don’t break and the 
breechin’ don’t fly up, I am agoin to pull through it like a daisy.’’38 
On the occasion of another political race a hopeful candidate in 
preparation for the contest “got a few of the boys to take him out and 
comb his mane and plait his tail for the independent dash against 
Blev Scroggins . . . but Bley went through like a dog in a walk.’’%9 
A woman who desired to reform her wayward husband decided to do so 
by imitating his conduct and disgusting him. She “went all the gaits 
he could go till he got sick and took out and quit.’’4° 
Other animals as well as horses make Sanders’ imagery vivid and 
reflect the interests of nineteenth century rural Alabamians. At one 
time he promised after an unfortunate trip “never to get a hen’s scratch 
** Advertiser, June 2, 1895. 
**Sketches of Country Life, p. 249. 
*° Sketches of Country Life, p. 249. 
**Ibid., p. 216. 
*Tbid., pp. 62-63. 
**Ibid., p. 118. 


**Ibid., p. 118. 
“°Ibid., pp. 144-145. 
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from home.’’#! Corn in a hard winter was “as scarce as hen’s teeth.”’*2 
Yellow legged chickens “roosted low when the preacher came.”*% 
Rufus expressed his ignorance of a stranger’s ancestry with the remark, 
“For all I know some old speckled hen might have laid the egg and 
the sun hatched him out.”** A local candidate was called “the lead 
dog in the political pack in his beat.”45 When the price of cotton 
dropped Rufus “‘felt like he had been chawed up by some old cow and 
dropped over a fifty foot bluff.”46 A preacher who mixed too much 
politics with his religion was dismissed from his church and “turned 
out to run with the goats and dry cattle.”*7 Referring to a political 
convention in which his friend, Scroggins, was a political candidate, 
Rufus said that “the old hen was on and the general appearment was 
that she would lay a Scroggins egg.”4% The nomination was doubtful 
at first, but Scroggins was ‘‘as calm and cool as a cucumber, smilin all 
over and waitin for the cat to jump.”*® Earlier he had assured his 
friends that they could make the cat jump to suit them. A young fel- 
low who had lost his girl was “like a right young calf with its mammy 
gone to the pastur.”5® Another boy when angry ‘would kick and 
flourish around like unto a young bay steer.”5! When Dick Perkins 
“acted the yallow dog . . . old Sandy Cowling gave him about the 
same showin he would give to a mangy dog in his meat house.”>? 
Rufus emphasized the age of an elderly bridegroom by commenting 
that “he couldn’t fly up to the roost without help.’’>* 

The influence of the frontier admiration of physical prowess in 
women is evidenced in several of Sanders’ comparisons. ‘Widder 
Bartley could drive a pair of mules or ride a horse with the best man 
in the country.”°* Mary Ann Stringer was 


a bustin big gal then — big enough to knock a cow down . . . Mary 
Ann could pick him (her husband) up by the nap of his neck and the 


“Thid., p. 64. 
**Ibid., p. 244. 
“Tbid., p. 290. 
**Ibid., p. 151. 
**Ibid., p. 106. 
“*Ibid., p. 246. 
*"Tbid., p. 290. 
“*Ibid., page 45. 
**Tbid. 
*°Ibid., p. 4 
"'Tbid., p. 


5. 
22. 
**Tbid., p. 226. 
58 Advertiser, Oct. 16, 1892. 
®*Sketches of Country Life, p. 146. 
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seat of his breeches and throw him over the garden palins or take him 
down and spank him like he was a baby... . All she has to do is to 
make a cross mark and spit in it and Tony he comes to taw.55 


Aunt Nancy Newton was “one of these old fashioned flint and steel 
kind of women.’’>® Old lady Garner kept up her courage in a struggle 
to make the railroad pay for her chickens that it had killed by re- 
minding herself that she was “16 hands high and as heavy as buck- 
shot.”’57 

Sanders made frequent use of disparaging similes and epithets in 
expressing his disapproval of certain undesirable members of his Rocky 
Creek community. Concerning one he said, “He was the all-firedest, 
low downdest, triflinest old sinner that ever left his trail in our settle- 
ment.”5* Becoming still more exasperated at this ne’er do well, he 
quoted Mrs. Sanders as saying that “he ought to be took out and 
smeared all over with tar and feathers and swinged off and then hung 
for stinkin.”5® 

Once in speaking of an occasion when he was standing up to see 
a horse race and was ordered by a rude individual to sit down so that 
others could see, Rufus relieved his own feelings with the comment, 
“T assured the red nosed, hook eyed, box ancled, snaggled toothed 
tangle haired, slabsided, bench legged, blab mouthed, flop eared, knock 
kneed, grass bellied son-of-gun that I would leave the blamed old 
thing.” 

A trifling youth was dismissed with the remark, “The good lord 
must have got the dust from mighty poor land when he made that 
boy.’’6! 

Sanders’ opinion of city dwellers was obvious in the following 
comment, “When I see them pale, hatchet-faceted, narrow chested, 
stoop shouldered, gimlet-rumphed town boys I am glad I come from 
the hiristocracy of honest hearts and hard knuckles, I feel like if I was 
to spit on a crowd of them city chaps I would drown the whole 
business.” 6? 

"°Tbid. 

°° Advertiser, May 14, 1893. 

""Sketches of Country Life, p. 17C. 

**Ibid., p. 50. 

"I bid., p. 52. 

© Advertiser, Nov. 9, 1890. 


"Tbid., July 30, 1893. 
**Sketches of Country Life, p. 198. 
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The local preacher’s son was “the hardest customer and the wildest 
buck that ever left a trail in these woods.’’63 Andy said the Republican 
Lucas had “a nose on him like a gourd handle.”6* Andy said the 
Republican Party was just a knot on a log but that the Populist Party 
counted “for about as much as a hole in the open air.”®> An acquaint- 
ance was “mean enough to hit his first-born baby. He would cut down 
young corn and graze a billy goat on his grandmother’s grave to save 
fodder.”66 There are many examples of disparaging epithet scattered 
throughout Lloyd’s columns, and almost without exception they are 
clothed in local imagery.®7 

There is little doubt that much of Lloyd’s appeal to readers and 
audiences of his time was due to his skillful use of folk material with 
which they were familiar. The value of his work for present day 
readers lies in the fact that he has not only preserved this material 
but that he has also given vivid descriptions of the environment and 
culture from which it grew, thus making his tales and characters, al- 
though exaggerated, ring true to their folk themes. 


Huntingdon College 


“*Ibid., p. 213. 

**Ibid., p. 172. 

*° Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1894. 

** Advertiser, Sept. 13, 1896. 

°’For other such examples see Mx-garet Gillis Figh, “A Wordlist from Bill Arp 
and Rufus Sanders,” Publication of the American Dialect Society, Ne. 13, pp. 13- 
15, April, 1950. 
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The Survival of the Pagan Gods: The Mythological Tradition and Its 
Place in Renaissance Humanism and Art. By Jean Seznec; trans- 
lated by Barbara F. Sessions. Bollingen Series, No. XXXVIII. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1953. xvi, 376 pp. $6.50. 


It is ironic that at a time when the influence of the classical tradi- 
tion has reached such a low ebb the knowledge of its transmission is 
now better understood than when it was alive and active. Recently 
there have appeared several works of accurate and urbane scholarship 
which have both conscisely summarized and substantially added to the 
detailed and complex account of the influence of the classical tradition 
on western thought and expression which has been built up in a hun- 
dred years of patient study. Douglas Bush’s two lucid and wryly witty 
examinations of the influence of classical mythology on the Renaissance 
and Romantic traditions in English poetry, Gilbert Highet’s formidable 
yet tart The Classical Tradition Greek and Roman Influences in West- 
ern Literature, E. R. Curtius’ learned and suggestive European Litera- 
ture and the Latin Middle Ages, and R. R. Bolgar’s judicious The 
Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries, all testify to the strength and 
quality of the classical tradition in the past and trace its long and com- 
plicated effect on western letters and education. Now we owe to the 
kindness of the Bollingen Foundation and of Pantheon Books the 
English version of Jean Seznec’s La Survivance des Dieux Antiques, 
originally published by the Warburg Institute in 1940, and now revised 
by the author and carefully translated by Barbara F. Sessions under 
the title of The Survival of the Pagan Gods. The volume, the thirty- 
eighth in the Bollingen Series, is a distinguished piece of book-making 
and is a pleasure to possess both by virtue of its appearance and the 
significance of its contents. 

Ever since its founding, the Warburg Institute has been dedicated 
to the study of the influence of the classical tradition on western cul- 
ture, with particular reference to the history of art, though it is con- 
cerned with all aspects of the impact of the Mediterranean mind on 
the north. To name some of the scholars who have been associated 
with the Institute-Warburg, Saxl, Cassirer, Panofsky, Praz, Gombrich, 
Wittkower, Yates — is to tell in good part the making of the history 
of the classical myths and motifs through their vicissitudes in the Mid- 
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dle Ages and into the Renaissance. Though there is no official War- 
burg method as such, there is a particular way of dealing with the 
materials of research which distinguishes the Warburg scholar: the 
interweaving of iconography and the history of ideas in which motif 
and text are sensitively used to illuminate each other. Seznec’s study 
is a masterful handling of this double method which results in a clear 
and rich account of the extremely complicated history of the adaptation 
and transmission of the classical gods into Christian and humanistic 
thought and art. 

Starting from the premise that “the ancient gods survive during 
the Middle Ages by virtue of interpretations of their origin and nature 
propounded by antiquity itself,’ Seznec shows the existence of four 
main traditions: first, the historical, in which Christian euhemerism 
converts the pagan gods into the precursors of civilization and the 
founders of dynasties; second, the physical, in which the astral deities 
of the ancients are assimilated into Christian astrology, and especially 
owing to the persistence of the idea of stellar influence and of the 
micro-macrocosm scheme; the moral, in which the gods are allegorized 
into examplars ef Christian morality, a process reinforced by Renais- 
sance neo-Platonism; and finally, the encyclopedic, in which the other 
three traditions are combined to form a consistent medieval-Renais- 
sance world-view. But in the course of this development, the manner 
of representing the gods underwent “every variety of change,” and, 
following the lead of Saxl and Panofsky (‘Classical Mythology in 
Mediaeval Art,” Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1V (1932-33), pp. 
228-80), Seznec holds that “the true role of the Renaissance in relation 
to the mythological materials transmitted by the Middle Ages lies in 
restoring classical form” to classical content. The reintegration of 
antique subject matter within antique form, Seznec argues, took place 
in the second half of the fifteenth century, when for the first time since 
its original flowering both the pictorial and the literary traditions re- 
combined to restore the unity of ancient art. 

But this synthesis was shortlived, for just when the science of 
mythology seems to have reached its fullest expression in the sixteenth 
century, particularly in the manuals of Giraldi, Conti, and Cartari, 
and in the art and thought of the later sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies created under their influence, it appears, on examination, that 
this mythology is, in Seznec’s words “both bookish and barbaric .. . 
antiaesthetic .. . a return to the Middle Ages; its forces the gods back 
into the matrix of allegory, decking them out again in the exotic finery 
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which they had shed with such difficulty at the end of the earlier pe- 
riod, It interrupts the contact with classical art through which, from 
the fifteenth century on, the gods had been gradually regaining their 
incarnation in human life.” For a moment, then, a synthesis was 
effected between the pagan gods and Christianity, but the essential 
contradiction between the two inevitably and swiftly cut the tenuous 
bond between them, and under the impact of syncretism, science, and 
religious propaganda, mythology reverts to its medieval function as 
allegorized morality, as nothing more than ideas in disguise. The very 
process of separating itself from the antique world, a need which the 
Middle Ages did not at all feel, the act of achieving historical distance 
and perspective, which enabled the Renaissance to enter into the spirit 
of the classical tradition and simultaneously to make itself, was at the 
same time the cause of the collapse of the synthesis. 

Two meanings emerge from Seznec’s work, one for students of the 
Renaissance, the other for students of myth. The first, of perhaps less 
interest to readers of this journal, suggests that the continuity of the 
Middle Ages with the Renaissance is virtually uninterrupted, except 
only briefly and fitfully; this conclusion is in line with much recent 
scholarship on the Renaissance problem, though it should be pointed 
out that some of the material which Seznec has drawn from Panofsky 
to support his thesis has been quite otherwise interpreted by Panofsky 
himself (“Renaissance and Renascences,”’ Kenyon Review, V1 (1944), 
pp. 201-36). Moreover, Seznec’s case for a parallel development in 
literature, particularly with regard to Elizabethan literature, seems to 
me somewhat weak. Since Schoell’s and Seznec’s own studies of the 
influence of the mythological manuals on English expression first ap- 
peared in 1926 and 1933, respectively, considerably more is now known 
about the place and function of classical themes and ideas in English 
literature of the Renaissance, and a parallel to the medieval mode of 
interpreting the classical gods, the Renaissance synthesis, and the re- 
turn to the medieval mode is difficult to establish. The Renaissance 
in England came late, it was profoundly affected by Reformation 
thought, and it did not succeed in shedding its medieval and didactic 
heritage, if indeed it ever wished to do so. 

For students of myth, Seznec’s evidence for the kind of treatment 
given myth by the Middle Ages and by the Renaissance indicates that 
a sharp line must be drawn between myth and the use of myth. Indeed, 
to talk about the use of myth is to talk about art or religion or psychol- 
ogy in disguise, and while this may very well be a legitimate use of 
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myth, it does not go very far toward understanding it and may in fact 
quite mislead and confuse us about the nature of myth. I suggest that 
we reserve the use of the word myth to those times and circumstances 
which are appropriate to it, that is to say, to those whose mode of 
thought produced it and believed in it. In this connection, it is im- 
perative that we keep in mind the Frankforts’ brilliant introductory 
and concluding chapters in Before Philosophy: The Intellectual Ad- 
venture of Ancient Man. In those chapters, the Frankforts carefully 
distinguish between mythopoeic thought, characteristic of the Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian myth and ritual texts in which myth is embodied, 
and the intellectual, speculative mind of the Greeks which, as they say, 
emancipates thought from myth. 

In the same way, we must distinguish the power of the myth and 
ritual pattern which lies at the bottom of certain works of art and 
gives them a form and strength otherwise unobtainable, and works of 
art which use myth to exemplify attitudes arrived at by non-mytho- 
poeic means. We can detect the presence of the former only after the 
event; the latter is deliberately infused into the work of art by its cre- 
ator at the outset. Once we have examined the history of myth in 
the light of methodological assumptions derived from the concepts of 
casuality, time, and motion drawn in their turn from science, we can 
use myth only to illustrate ideas obtained from processes of thought 
quite antithetical to the mythopoeic mode of thought; we can no long- 
er believe in myth in anything like the same manner in which those 
who created it did; the same conditions of belief simply do not obtain 
for both. , 

Seznec has demonstrated beyond doubt the operation of this process 
in medieval and Renaissance thought, and it would not be difficult to 
do the same for post-Renaissance expression. One has only to recall 
the fantastic mythology which lies behind Blake or Yeats, for exam- 
ple, to realize how far and in what different directions we have trav- 


elled from myth, and there is no going back. I do not mean by this 


that the use of myth is now exhausted, though one may well wonder 
what the increasing numbers of the uneducated will make of allusion 
to an area of which they have simply not heard; as long as some myths 
retain their capacity to epitomize human experience and so to move 
us, they will continue to be used; but they will be used in ways quite 
different from what they were originally intended. The failure to 
observe this distinction in contemporary criticism has led to consider- 
able confusion and obscurantism, and this warning, implicit in Seznec’s 
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book, adds yet another value to a work which succeeds in untangling 
the twisted strands of a strange and eventful history. 


University of Michigan HERBERT WEISINGER 


The Shadow of the Three Queens: A Handbook Introduction to Tra- 
ditional Irish Literature and Its Backgrounds. By George Brandon 
Saul. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Co., 1953. x, 118 
pp. $2.75. 


“This in memory of the Brandons before me,” Professor Saul adds 
as a subscription at the end of his excursion through the older Irish 
literature. And indeed, most readers who turn from. the literature of 
western Europe as conditioned by the classical tradition must feel, as 
they approach these fundamentally unclassical writings, that they have 
journeyed, not to a new continent, but to such a series of strange is- 
lands as abound, unreasonable and unrelated, in the Irish voyage litera- 
ture that includes the Navigatio Brendani. For such adventurers into 
unfamiliar seas Professor Saul has planned this little book as chart and 
sailing directions. 

The book does not deal with folklore as such, but is restricted to 
the Irish literary tradition, with an introduction covering the early his- 
tory of Ireland. It does not claim to offer new facts or conclusions, 
nor does it offer them, being chiefly a summary of secondary and ter- 
tiary works, though the author has also summarized a number of the 
older literary texts, evidently as a compendium of the chief monuments 
and representative minor ones. The learned sources are selected from 
practically the whole range of modern scholarship concerned with Irish 
history and literature, from O’Curry’s Lectures (1861) to Dillon’s 
Early Irish Literature (1948) and Jackson’s translation in A Celtic 
Miscellany (1951). 

If these works range across a period of ninety years in their dates 
of publication, they show a still greater range in the abilities and quali- 
fications of their authors. This is perhaps unavoidable, but Professor 
Saul has possibly quoted divergent opinions somewhat too uncritically; 
and the reader unfamiliar with scholarship in this field might well 
wish that there were some way for the author of such an introduction 
as this to give a courteous but clear warning: “Don’t take this opinion 
seriously.” It is a melancholy comment on the neglect of Celtic studies 
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that there should be so little choice of scholarly sources to cite, and 
especially that in the last twenty or thirty years there should have 
been so few to challenge the often hasty conclusions of the nineteenth- 
century pioneers and amateurs. 

The author himself offers a number of offhand pronouncements on 
matters of literary quality against which the uninstructed reader for 
whom this book is designed should be warned. It is true that the au- 
thor sometimes (as with The Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne) indi- 
cates that his is not the only, or even the most general, opinion extant; 
but other dicta, at least equally dubious, are presented without ade- 
quate warning that the author’s view is not generally shared — I think 
of the implied slur on Merriman’s Midnight Court and the qualifica- 
tion of The Vision of Mac Conglinne as silly. 

The discussion of Irish lyric poetry is fair enough in this respect 
(though very brief), offering both the author’s views and some con- 
trary to his. The warning the inexperienced reader most needs here, 
I think, is that any claim to being sufficiently imbued with the form 
and spirit of Irish syllabic verse to make an aesthetic judgment of it 
is automatically suspect if it comes from a critic born later than 
1700. No doubt some readers since then have known the tradition 
well enough to qualify as judges of it; but no doubt they have been 
few. When the living tradition of a language or a prosody, or of both, 
has been broken, it takes an extraordinarily devoted study to recover 
it, and there is no certainty of success even then. Under such circum- 
stances the testimony of those who profess to see beauty in the poetry 
in question, as we know that those for whom it was written did, is 
surely worth more than that of those who, like Professor Saul, see 
none. The latter profession, in such a case, amounts to no more than 
an admission of incapacity, an incapacity to some degree of which 
most of us, unfortunately, must confess. 

Something over half the book is given over to accounts and sum- 
maries of the various bodies of story that make up the bulk of the 
older secular literature of Ireland. This, though the product of a pro- 
fessional class of littérateurs from the earliest historical, or even pre- 
historic, times, is of great interest to folklorists for a number of 
reasons. It belongs, in the first place, to so early a period and society 
that the distinction between folk tradition, myth, and legend, on the 
one hand, and of sophisticated literature, on the other, is not acute, at 
least to modern eyes. And it is generally the only surviving source 
for them. It incorporates, alike for the social historian and the folk- 
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lorist, many a casual reference to early Irish customs and beliefs 
(sometimes illuminating, sometimes baffling). And much of it is di- 
rectly connected with the surviving folklore of Ireland, not to speak of 
other lands. 

Professor Saul has not, however, planned his book for the use of 
folklorists, and such application as they make of it to their discipline 
will have to be by their own adaptation. This, of course, is something 
they are sufficiently accustomed to, as they should be. It is not, as a 
matter of fact, entirely clear what the author’s interest in the older 
literature is: whether it is for its own values or for the light it throws 
on the works of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Anglo-Irish writers, 
who of course have mined it liberally. At any rate, there are very full 
references to modern literary adaptations, whether the intention is to 
provide the reader with information about versions of the originals 
available in English or about sources of these modern works. 


University of Michigan WitiiaM W. HEIst 


Negro Slave Songs in the United States. By Miles Mark Fisher. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press for the American Historical 
Association, 1953. xv, 223. $4.00. 


In his preface to Negro Slave Songs, Dr, Fisher states the following 
thesis: “The so-called ‘slave songs’ of the United States are best under- 
stood when they are considered as expressions of individual Negroes 
which can be dated and assigned to a geographical locale. They are, 
in brief, historical documents. As such they reflect Negro behavior, 
which . . . emphasized African background patterns rather than the 
Christianity of the nineteenth century.” Thus the author places him- 
self in opposition to George Pullen Jackson and other scholars who 
have produced much sound evidence that the Negro spirituals are es- 
sentially adaptations of white people’s religious songs. Dr. Fisher is 
not alone in regarding the slave songs as a unique contribution of the 
Negro. Mrs. Maxfield Parrish, for example, in her excellent collection 
Slave Songs of the Georgia Sea Islands, expresses a similar view, and 
John W. Work feels that the white-to-Negro theory is still unproved. 
But no previous commentator has taken so extreme a position as Dr. 
Fisher. He attempts to demonstrate that the Negro spirituals are not 
primarily Christian songs but are rather secret messages couched in a 
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symbolic language understandable to all Negroes but misunderstood 
by white listeners. 

Some of the author’s conclusions may be summarized as follows: 
Since Negro spirituals were usually composed with hidden meanings, 
they were used to call forbidden meetings, to express the hope of going 
to Liberia, to incite rebellion, to give suggestions on conduct toward 
white masters, to discuss escape to the North, and to comment on the 
Civil War. Thus the Lord meant the white master, hell meant the 
South, crossing the Jordan meant crossing the Atlantic, heaven or 
Canaan meant Africa, and so forth. Except in a few cases such ex- 
planations are inherently improbable and remain unproved. Everyone 
agrees that the spirituals reflected the yearnings and the troubles of the 
singers, but such symbolism is in keping with the spirit of the songs 
and not a contradiction of it. Admittedly Dr. Fisher’s theory gains 
partial support from earlier discussions. He refers to Thomas W. Tal- 
ley’s Negro Folk Rhymes in which “parodies” or songs with double 
meanings are briefly treated. We may grant that such a song as “Steal 
Away to Jesus” could well have been used to announce a secret religi- 
ous meeting and that a few other songs were capable of more than one 


interpretation. But to conclude as Dr. Fisher does that almost every 
spiritual means something different from what it says seems highly 
unreasonable. 


If the author had concentrated on the secular songs of the Negro, 
which are usually direct, explicit, and revealing, he might have found 
reflected in them a good deal of generalized social history. But his 
reinterpretation of the spirituals was doomed to failure because it con- 
sidered them not as heartfelt folksongs of enduring value but rather 
as ephemeral and self-conscious expressions of social dissatisfaction. 
Spirituals composed primarily to transmit secret messages would easily 
have become obsolete or would have lost thier meaning through varia- 
tion in tradition. Furthermore, the author’s theory assumes that Ne- 
groes everywhere would have had the intuitive knowledge to under- 
stand them. 

The following astonishing statements will serve as a random sam- 
pling of the contents of this book: The spiritual “Lord, I Want to be 
a Christian” probably originated at Hanover, Virginia, in 1756 because 
a minister reported that a slave asked to become a Christian at that 
time. “Negro thinking about Moses reached its height between 1824 
and 1827.” A “verse beginning ‘sixteen souls ...’ is probably spurious 
because antebellum Negroes could seldom count above twelve.” “Steal 
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Away to Jesus” must have been composed by Nat Turner because the 
song, when symbolically interpreted, seems to fit the insurrectionist’s 
state of mind before his rebellion. ‘Turn, Sinner, turn to-day” means 
to turn from insurrection to pacifism. The appearance of the auxiliary 
verb form “done” in a spiritual “indicates its Virginia origin.” ‘“Jacob’s 
ladder” was “a Negro concept of African colonization, denoting prog- 
ress.” “Moses was understood in the eighteenth century to be Bishop 
Francis Asbury.” (In the next paragraph, Dr. Fisher writes, “The 
original singers did not have enough knowledge to dissemble.”) In the 
phrase “rock my soul in the bosom of Abraham,” Abraham “probably 
was a well-known Negro interpreter to the Florida Indians.” And final- 
ly, “Christianity rarely occurred as an element in antebellum spirit- 
uals.” 


Negro Slave Songs contains a valuable bibliography and some en- 
ligtening Negro history, especially in connection with the American 
Colonization Society. It is unfortunate that so much labor as Dr. 
Fisher has obviously expended did not have more productive results, 
but perhaps the book will inspire other investigators to reconsider the 
important question of the Negro’s contribution to American folksong. 


University of Pennsylvania G. MALco_m LAws, Jr. 


The Word on the Brazos: Negro Preacher Tales from the Brazos Bot- 
toms of Texas. By J. Mason Brewer. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1953. xv, 109 pp. $3.50. 


In The Word on the Brazos, Professor J. Mason Brewer presents 
the most impressive item yet in his growing list of publications in Ne- 
gro folklore. It is a work which should incite profound interest not 
only in folklorists but in students of dialect and of racial relations as 
well, Also, unfortunately, I must point out that it will arouse in those 
same readers some small degree of annoyance. 

Let us clear the underbrush by first taking up the causes of this 
annoyance. Essentially the book is void of all scholarly apparatus and 
some of this apparatus is absolutely prerequisite to an appraisal of its 
specific values. Although Professor Brewer prefatorily acknowledges 
“the substantial contributions made to the collection” by certain in- 
formants, we do not know what the various informants contributed, 
whether the material is theirs, whether the style is theirs, whether the 
material and the style is theirs, what stories came from which inform- 
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ants, what the extent of one informant’s repertoire was, et cetera ad 
infinitum. A careful reading of the whole collection reveals a suspicious 
homogeneity of style probably indicative of the collector’s own extra- 
ordinary narrative skill rather than indicative of that same skill in his 
informants. It is time for us as folklorists to realize, and to insist, 
that a collection of folktales must serve as a commentary upon the 
skill, techniques, and repertoires of the teller-informants. Otherwise, 
the collection of folktales has value and meaning rather for the student 
of literature or for the cultural and social anthropologist than for the 
folklorist himself. 

Professor Brewer’s introduction also contains a tantalizing refer- 
ence to the Negro origin of some of his tales, the white origin of others, 
and the wide distribution of many of them “throughout rural Amer- 
ica.” Steeped as he is in his subject, Professor Brewer could better 
than anyone else supply a list of the occurrence of these parallels. Such 
a list would aid greatly the thoughtful reader in his speculations about 
the numerous tales in the collection which reflect — to say the least 
a lack of sympathy for the Negro that seems puzzling in tales told by 
Negroes. If footnotes vex the publisher and the bookseller, could not 
an inconspicuous appendix have been provided for the serious reader? 

The final grievance concerns the dialect which is presented in that 
semi-phonetic spelling termed by someone — was it Joel Chandler Har- 
ris? —painful. This collection will bring to the student of the Amer- 
ican language a wealth of dialect words and idioms, but it will not 
mean much as a commentary upon the pronunciation of that dialect — 
and this difficulty could have been remedied by a brief note explaining 
the principles of the representation of sounds. 

How many of these shortcomings can be charged to the author and 
how many to the publisher’s desire for a popular book, it is impossible, 
of course, to say. Knowing the publisher’s aversion for footnotes and 
appendices, we may guess what we will. 

Despite these quibbles perhaps too prolonged, The Word on the 
Brazos remains an exciting book. It is made up of fifty-six tales di- 
vided into five groups according to subject matter. A number of the 
tales presented as single tales actually are ingenious composites of two 
or more tales. The overwhelming majority of these are comic anec- 
dotes, although a few are pretty clearly local or even family legends. 
The latter in general can be distinguished by the fact that they do not 
end with a punch line. 

Most interesting and worthy of stylistic study is the exemplum- 
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form into which most of the tales are cast. These modern exempla 
open with an expository passage commenting upon aspects of Brazos 
life or some bit of homely truth or philosophy. This passage ranges in 
length from a sentence to several paragraphs, sometimes consuming 
ninety per cent of the whole length of the tale, but it is finally followed 
by a quick transition, such as “Ah calls to min’,” or “Oncet dey was a 
.. .)” leading into one or more relevant anecdotes. 

The expository passages and the anecdotes which illustrate them 
are loaded with invaluable indications about the folk attitudes of the 
Brazos Negro toward himself, his religion, his community, his modus 
vivendi, his relation with the whites, his history, and his troubles. One 
wonders, incidentally, at the omnipresence in the expository passages 
of the assertion that the injustices all belong to “de ole days” just after 
Emancipation. I have already indicated that a number of tales, surely 
of white origin, reflect either a lack of sympathy for the Negro or even 
the presence of the tolerant superiority toward the “good darky” that 
seems more proper to certain types of fiction. But all such tales are 
counterbalanced by a number of anecdotes, surely of Negro origin, that 
portray with wry, though charming, good humor the sticking points of 
inter-racial relationships. 

Despite its shortcomings for the scholar, The Word is —let it be 
reiterated —- a good book. It presents tales that aim at being pleasant, 
laughable, thought-provoking, and sympathy-arousing. They do not 
miss their mark. Once the spelling has been conquered, the book be- 
comes highly readable. By the way, Ralph White, Jr., has provided 
it with some half-dozen eye-pleasing woodcut-like illustrations. 


University of Kentucky Wa. Hucu JANSEN 


Tar Heel Ghosts. By John Harden. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. xiv, 178 pp. $3.00. 


It was not for folklorists that John Harden wrote Tar Heel Ghosts 
—nor for that matter did he have any objective in view except the 
anonymous and maybe non-existent general reader,— but Tar Heel 
Ghosts should interest or reproach American folklorists who have too 
long neglected the legend in their own country. Mr. Harden is not a 
folklorist. He did not go to the folk lugging a tape-recorder to capture 
their exact words, but he does seem to have a good ear and a good 
sense of the stylistic tricks of folk narrative. Perhaps, of course, he 
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himself has the folk-teller’s gift. Whatever the explanation, his Tar 
Heel Ghosts must be added to the growing list of secondary sources for 
folk study: certainly, while not in the pure folk style, his materials are 
mostly folk materials. Indeed, they may be-—as I suspect — one 
hundred per cent folk materials, but so long as research in this field of 
folklore remains so pitifully small, few generalizations can be safely 
made. 

Mr. Harden presents twenty-two tales and, under the heading 
of “A Ghostly Miscellany” and “Murdered by Ghosts,” fragments 
of some sixteen others. He asserts that he has selected only those with 
at least “macabre meaning” and “some organization” and that these 
he presents with as much as possible of “the realism and sincerity” 
in the original telling or experience. Frequently, but not always, a 
tale is prefaced by a kind of headnote that locates the tale geographic- 
ally within North Carolina and acknowledges one or more sources, 
oral, written, or published, for the particular tale. 

Every one of the more or less completely recounted thirty-eight 
tales bears folkloristic significance—-but the desire to express that 
significance here must be in part, at least, restrained. One well-known 


sage, related to the wide-spread tale sometimes labeled “The Boy Who 
Knew No Fear,” appears in two variants, “Ghostly Gold” and “A 
Haven for Ghosts,” both of which recount brave attempts to outsit 
the ghost of a traveling stranger murdered for his gold. A very familiar 
legend, which I have heard in Kentucky, is represented in ‘The Head- 


” 


less Haunt,” unfortunately one of the few tales given in a much be- 
literaried style. “A Haunted House” (really a cursed house) contains 
as one of its parts a story which my own grandmother relates about 
a New England house she inhabited, whereas “The Peg-Legged Ghost” 
is a part of the sage my grandfather used to tell about his birthplace 
in Ulster. Except for some scientific folderol, “The House of The 
Opening Door” parallels exactly a sage a colleague tells about a house 
in which he resided in Illinois and another sage I heard in western 
Massachusetts. And the fragmentary “The Pleading Hand’ I would 
venture is a very corrupt form of the popular “The Vanishing Hitch- 
hiker.”” In short many of the stories are of interest because they are 
variants of sagen that deserve much more study than they have 
received. 

In attention to the motifs already implied, many other motifs 
appear, among them: an incubus, two death tokens, three-fold occur- 
rences, exorcising spirits by invoking the trinity, detecting a murderer 
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by use of the victim’s corpse, ghostly lights, and rappings. And there 
are spirits galore: uneasy or conscience-stricken spirits, offended 
spirits, mischievous spirits, and many, many avenging spirits. 

All in all, Tar Heel Ghosts serves as one of the increasing num- 
ber of semi-popular books that urge upon the folklorist the necessity 
of collecting, publishing, and indexing that vast unexplored body of 
American folklore variously called legend, local legend, family legend, 
Sage, etc. 


University of Kentucky Wa. HucH JANSEN 


An Annotated Collection of Mongolian Riddles. By Archer Taylor. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume XLIV, Part 3, pp. 319-425, Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1954. 107 pp. $2.00. 


The indefatigable hand and scholarly bent of Professor Archer 
Taylor have manifested themselves once again in this study of Mon- 
golian riddles. Annotated works of high quality are somewhat of a 
rarity nowadays. Taylor’s present work is one of these rare, well an- 
notated contributions to the sum of human knowledge. 

The plan of presentation of the Mongolian Riddles follows that 
of Taylor’s English Riddles from Oral Tradition (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1951). The riddles are numbered consecutively, with variants 
indicated as a, b, c, d, etc. of the specific number. There is no attempt 
to continue the elaborate scheme he used previously in the section on 
riddles in Sebeok’s edition of Studies of Cherimis Folklore (Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1952). The simpler system of the English Riddles wisely 
prevails. The original Mongolian texts have been used as the bases 
for the translations. The variants thus are bona fide ones. 

The work is divided into four sections: “The Riddles,” pp. 321- 
366, “Comparative Notes,” pp. 367-410, “References,” pp. 411-413 
and “Index of Solutions,” pp. 414-425. The comparative notes are 
copious, informative and replete with cross-references as well as with 
references to items in the English Riddles. The works cited in “Refer- 
ences” are collections Taylor consulted in addition to those listed in 
the English Riddles. The two lists now represent an excellent bibli- 
ography for ‘this field of study. The scholarly aspects of folklore are 
once again enhanced through the appearance of the Mongolian Riddles. 


Michigan State College StuaRT A. GALLACHER 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The University of Kentucky Press is inaugurating several series 
of original publications on microcard. Series A deals with modern 
languages and ‘literatures and will include studies in all fields of the 
modern languages, including folklore and bibliography. 


The purpose of the microcard series is to provide an outlet for 
certain studies which, on account of size or limited appeal, cannot find 
a letterpress publisher. The same qualitative standards that apply 
to University of Kentucky Press books will also apply to the micro- 
cards, and in all cases the approval of an outside reader will be re- 
quired. The microcards may be copyrighted at the option of the au- 
thor. It should be emphasized that microcard publication is in no sense 
a barrier to subsequent letterpress publication, and neither will this 
form of publication prejudice letterpress publishers. There have been 
several instances of letterpress publication following microcard pub- 
lication in recent years. 


It is expected that the majority of the titles will be academic 
theses. No doctoral disserations subsequent to 1950 will be accepted 
in order to avoid any possible competition with the eforts of Univer- 
sity Microfilms to provide a channel for publication for current doc- 
toral studies. An effort will be made to identify those masters’ essays 
which are significant contributions to knowledge and which should 
be made generally available. Original research which is not in the 
form of a thesis (e.g., nos. 1 and 2, infra) will be particularly welcome. 


All inquiries concerning manuscripts to be submitted should be 
addressed to Lawrence S. Thompson, University of Kentucky Library. 
Orders for individual cards or standing orders for the entire series 
should be sent to the University of Kentucky Press. 
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ERRATA 


With apologies to the contributors, the editor wishes to correct cer- 
tain errors that appeared in the June, 1955, issue of Southern Folklore 
Quarterly. 


The Table of Contents should read as follows: 
Rhyming Names In Tennessee Kelsie Harder 101 


Negro Tales from Bolivar County, Mississippi 104 
Richard M. Dorson 


Folk Motifs in Old Southeastern Humor 117 
James H. Penrod 


The date at the top of page 77 should read “June, 1955” and the 
number of the issue should read “2.” 


The running head on page 102 should read “Kelsie Harder.” 


The running head on pages 105, 107, 109, 111, 113, and 115 
should read “Negro Tales from Bolivar County, Mississippi.” 


The running head at the top of pages 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, and 
116 should read “Richard M. Dorson.” 
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